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1 was born at Saint Domingo. At ten 
years of age, my father zent me to France, 
that I might receive an education which 
the most considerable fortune would not 


have enabled him to give me near his 


own person for, my birth cost my mother 
her life, and in those burning climates, 
men live 80 free with their slaves, that my 
father, doubtless, feared, the effect of kunt 
impressions, always 80 dangerous to 
youthful. minds. We had relations at 
by my brother, who chad been à partner 
with me in the voyage and *. is 
ent- Ae years of dad | 
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After some days' repose, and some 
9 weeks sacrificed to seeing all that Paris 
can have to seduce a child of my age, I 
mas placed in a Convent. I have often 
heard the education which is received there 
very much complained of. For my part, 

I have no reason to be dissatisfied, and 
never shall I forget the gratitude I owe 

to sister Ursula. I have lost all that for- 
tune had bestowed of. me; during my 
whole life, I shall'retain the fruits of the 
lessons of that respectable Sister. On 
entering the Convent, I knew nothing, 1 
could not even read; but I was not igno- 
rant that 1 possessed many charms; on 
tdtthbe other hand, my father's profuseness on 
LY my account did not leave me in doubt of 
1 my being rich. I was aceustomed to 
be” command and did not believe that I could 
oOobey: in a word; I vas too much occu- 
8 A Z =_ wich ap not to e 
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Thad not spent a month in the Con- 
vent, before I was hated by all my com- 


panions; that was indifferent to me; I 


did not feel the want of friendship. My 
whims having been always studied from 
my infancy, I had not yet experienced the 
smallest emotion of sensibility, not even 


for my father. He spoiled me; and I did 
not truly love himz this, I believe, is but 
too often the case. Too much condescen- 


sion to children produces the same effect 


as too much severit 255 For this. very rea - 


son, I had a great respect and attachment 
for my brother, che only being, who, till 


then, would never choose to submit him- 
self to my caprices. He came to see me 
and I asked him to let me quit the Cone 


vent, which wearied me to death. He 
attempted to reason with me, I wept; he 


left me, and 1 e e er 
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pleas ing her was the first punishment 
which preceded | her reproaches when I 


then believed too happy in being paid for 
ee me nothing; I acquired the 
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- 10 this situation it was that I met Sis- 
ter Ursula; she pitied me. For the first 
Time, I felt the want of consolation; she 
gave it with so much sweetness, mingling 
with her soothing expressions such solid 
arguments, and so much within my com- 
© Srebengion, that to love and reflect were 
with me the effect of an instant. I yielded 
myself to her counsels. The fear of dis- 


them. What shall I say? In the 
course of chte monthu, I regained the love 
of my companions I deserved the kind 
attentions of my masters, whom I had till 


iendship of the governess who was 
_ mes over. me and who had zeveral 
_ times heished to leave me, because I truck 
ber. At the age of twelve, my lost time 
as in à great measure repaired, My _ 
- brother applaudedemy Progress, 5 and the 
| cg in * * os Ursula 
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e was her own votlet self lore 


told her that she ought to complete it, 
and she every day inspired me with more 
emulation and more modesty. In a word, 
I was sixteen, when they spoles to me tha 
first time about quitting the Conveats 
The idea gare me pain. I Javed study, 
and above all, solitude; not that Sizre 
Ursula had taught me to consider religion 
as incompatible with the world; bigotry 
was beneath her ideas; che well knew that 
my family intended me to live in society; 
and the principles of piety - which be 
had instilled into my mind; were h A0lid 
as enlightened. I have known? grich 
and it is then I have experienced: h 
much greater the strength which 'ome _ 
zecks in the boom of Divinity is up 
rior to all human consolation. Religion 
had ſprung from misfortune, had not aus- 
| — a bs derivedighs! want of N 
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I was: desirous of prolonging my resi= 
dence at the Convent; but that was im- 
possible. My brother was on the point 
of marrying a rich heiress of Saint Do- 


1 


mingo; she came with her mother to 


visit me, and expressed a desire that I 
should accept an apartment at her house. 
On quitting the Convent, to be present 


at the nuptials, I was never more to enter 
it. Sister Ursula, notwithstanding the 
| grief she felt at .our separation, was the 
first to congratulate me on this opportu- 
diy of becoming acqusinted with the 


world; before I took any engagement my- 
Self. “ My dear girl,“ said she, „ we 
are not to be blamed, if our pupils 80 


rarely profit by the care we take to in- 


struct them. They scarcely ever quit our 


peaceful abode but to be married; this 


too speedy change, from a state of igno- 


rance as to soeiety, to a situation which 


prescribes its most sacred duties, is equally 
prejudicial to the virtuous precepts with 
wack we have —_— them, and to those 
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which it behoves them to, cultivate, 
Piety, talents and modesty, are requisite 
in all situations of life: Our duty is to 
teach them; but, I have often thought 
that worldly experience and reflection 
give birth to ideas, which it is impossible 
we should possess, and which it would be 
difficult to explain, if we even had them. 
Profit then by such a favourable occasion; 
try your liberty, before you subject your- 
self to the bonds of Hymen; khow the 
pleasures of the world, that you may estio 
mate their value, and learn to subject 
them to your duty; thus you will become, 
if heaven permit, as good a wife and ag 
respectable a mother, as you have been an 
interesting and tractable pupil. 


| 


I went to reside with my brother, and 
had leisure to verify the good instructions 
of Sister Ursula. The first months of 
his marriage made me look upon it as 
the most happy state. Nothing but en- 
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tertainments, assemblies, and wishes an- 
| ficipated on either side; they could nei- 
ther quit each other for an instant without 

regret, nor meet without pleasure. By 
degrees, this ardor cooled; they persuaded 


themselves that they no longer loved each 
öther; because they had ſoolishly ima- 
eined chat they should love for ever, with 
; the niet fervor ad in the Same manner. 7 
ue w I 2 
-*My viocher had dane kim: 
2 to un che wishes of his wifes 
en he ad no other than hers; he ap- 
| ptired fantattie and tyrannical, as $00N as 
he attempted to remonstrate. They quar- 
telled, and the reconeiliation always turn- 
end to advance the authority of my sister- 
in- law. Unhappy is that imprudent man, 
who - "begins to live with his wife 48 with 
4 mistress; he is endangering the tranquil- 
ity of his future life, Symptoms of preg- 
nancy again placed my brother at the feet 
- 6f his wife; a fall from her horse, which 
happened through in unpardonable im- 
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1 of her husband. 
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prudence in her situation, at once bereft 
her of health; her child, and the n 
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At this ad. we had inteligndty of 
my father's death, and our mansion na- 
turally dull, since division had become an 
inmate, now appeared still more so. My 
brother had avoided letting me see into 
the recesses of his soul; but, whilst we 
were indulging à grief which was com- 
mon to both, he could not refrain from 
making me acquainted with his own dis- 
quietudes. I did not hesitate to blame 
his conduct; for, my sister- in- law had es- 
sential qualities, and an excellent heart, 
He had spojled her by too much kind 
ness; he might alienate her entirely by too | 
much coldness and - severity. My argu 
ments touched him, and I had the; $ativ+ 
faction of restoring to this couple, "ho + 8 
strongly interested me, 4 ranquillity ? 
Which was never after disturbed, NM 
- #74 
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sister · in- law, who was not unacquainted 
with the part I had taken in this busi- 
ness, and who had till then, rallied me on 
what she called the austerity of my prin- 
© Ciples,. gave me fewer demonstrations of 
friendship, and loved me with more sin- 
cerity. | | 


Those men who composed our society 
often told me that I was handsome, and 
knew very well that I was a rich orphan. 
An estate of sixty thousand livres was a 
dowry which had given admirers to a 


woman bereft of charms and accom- 


plishments. But I had acquired such a 
habit of reflecting upon the duties of 
every state, that marriage filled me with 
a. kind. of dread, They pressed me to 
make a choice; I continually hesitated, 
and was accused of coquettry, when the 
truth is, that I was only guilty of too 
__ timidity, 


*. * * 
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My brother had become intimately ac- 
quainted with'a Mr. de Senneterre, a man 
of great merit, an illustrious name, and 
whose fortune, which was rather small, 
was still burthened with debts to some 
- amount, which his father had left unpaid 
at his death. The intimacy that subsisted 
between him and my brother was such 
that Mr. de Senneterre was the only gen- 
tleman with whom my sister-in-law and 
myself were free from ceremony. With 
a cultivated mind, a manly figure, a noble 
appearance, he had so much good - nature, 
that we treated him as a relation, from 
whom nothing was concealed. Add to 
this his long affectign for a charming wo- 
man, whose parents, had compelled her 
to marry an old map, but who, having 
become a, widow, only waited the time 
which decency requires, in order to crown 

his love; that this lady was of our society, | 


and it will not appear surprising that my 


sister-in-law, as well as myself, ind AC» 
BY 
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quired'the habit of regarding as a brother 
one of the handsomest . men in Paris. 
| He also would often solicit me to form an 
engagement; we took a review of all our 
acquaintance; he laughed at the remarks 
1 made on their characters, accused me 
of being too nice, and gaily predicted that 
I should end like the girl mentioned by 
Lafontaine. With the same sprightliness, 
I laughed at his prediction, assuring him 
that I would determine as soon as I could 
find his copy, or that, finding that impos- 
sible, I should wait till he became a Wi- 
| dower, | 


* 1 tay it nor, when I could, without 
blushing, confess to the contrary ; I had 
ben no love for Mr. de Senneterre; I es- 

demea him, for it was impossible not to 

o him justice; but, had he been capable 
_ of abandoning for ine, a woman to whom 

de had shown such à constant attachment, 

Ishould have abjured the idea I had formed 
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of his character, and he would have been 
the last man to whom TI * Rove united 
Wot Hah no N. 8 
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On the contrary, it was this ain 
to his attachment that made him my hus- 
band. He had the misfortune to see the 
woman he loved die almost suddenly; 


his affliction was so unfeigned, that it 
penetrated my very soul. It was to us 


only that he came for consolation; we 
spoke to him with such concern on the 
loss he had sustained, we mingled our 
praises with such sincerity to those with 


which he honored the memory of this 
woman, still beloved by him, we listened 


with so much kindness to what he re- 


peatedly uttered with so much sensibility, 


that we, at length, sueceeded in moderat: 
ing his grief, by sharing it with, him. 
This is the only mean by which hearts 
truly afflicted | can find eonsolation.* I 


soon perceived-that I reflected involvn- 
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tarily on the happiness that awaited the 
woman who should be fortunate enough 
to make an impression on Mr. de Sen- 
neterre: I did not imagine he could love 
with the same ardor, but I felt that his 

friendship would be more preciouy to me 
than the uncertain love of another hus- 
band. | : 


No, the cruel disappointments I have 
since experienced, have not been able to 
efface from my heart those impressions 
which decided the fate of my life. I was 
no sooner convinced of the sentiments 
with which Mr. de Senneterre had in- 
spired me, than I exerted in my conduct 
towards him as much reserve as I had 

hitherto displayed frankness. This change 

struck him, and far from divining the 

cause, he complained to my brother of 

the fate that robbed him, almost at the 

same time, of the object of his constant 


love and the consolations of a friendship, 


. lee 


SO 
to which he had 80 tenderly habituated 
himself. Fearing he had unconsciously 
displeased me, he often pressed me to 


make known my injuries, protesting that 
nothing in the world would give him such 


pain as the loss of my esteem. His words 


were so tender, his looks so affecting, 
that the fear of betraying myself by too 
much sensibility, gave an additional cold- 
ness to my answers; and if I really had 
had any cause of complaint against him, I 
could not have treated him otherwise than 


I did. His visits became less frequent, 


and my severity augmented ; for, the pain 
his absence gave me added to my passion 


and to the fear of his guessing at what pas- 


sed in my heart. Happily, my brother 


drew the secret from me, and confess ed it to 


Mr. de Senneterre, who alone could make 
me happy. He could scarcely believe, 
that, with all the advantages nature and 
fortune had lavished on me; I had fixed 


my choice on him, whom I had known 
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before whom he had, unrestrained, breath- 

ed forth his regret. He, did not suspect 
that the excess of his grief was the first 
cause of my passion. And why should 
not I have loved that man, whose sensi- 
bility had been tried, when we every day 
see so many women unite their destiny to 
beings, who boast of their multifarious 
connections, and to whom marriage, like 
the rest, is often but a conquest of the 
moment? If I was not unacquainted with 
Mr. de Senneterre's having preferted a 
woman, whose memory he still revered, I 
was, at least, periuaded that I Should have 
\ no rival... | 


4 My brother was too well pleased with 


the idea of binding by the ties of blood the 
best of friends, not to press the union. I was 
nineteen when it took place. I expected 
from Mr. de Senneterre no more than 
Lhd a friendship which would have satisfied 


on the poĩnt of uniting himself to another; 
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my heart, and I found in him a tender and 
affectionate husband, an enlightened guide, 
a Sincere friend. Prejudging well enough 
of me to believe that the pleasure of the 
world could not alone occupy my mind, 
he admitted me to the management ot his 
affairs; which his father's dissipation had 
greatly deranged. We made a journey 
to his estates ; we satisfied part of the 
creditors; and, after having made arrange 
ments with the rest, we furnished our 
house at Paris suitably to our fortune. 
A chosen society, an intimacy $till more 
pleasing, the happiness of my brother and 
his wife, added to my felicity. Heaven, 
which had till then lavished its favors on 
me, now completed my happiness, I be- 
came a mother; Mr. de Senneterre s r 
* mine —we 11 a SON, 
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0 I wiched to suckle it _ 1 ven 
to one of our estates, as soon as I could 
vithout danger, _ thanks to the life I 
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led, far from my child weakening me, my 
health was restored, and I considerably 
got the better of that extreme delicacy, 
which had almost constantly compelled 


me to adopt a regimen, disagreeable at 


my time of life, 


I was nearly two years absent from Paris, 


regretting the loss of nothing but my 


brother and his wife, who had had the 


kindness to come and reside with me dur- 
ing the absence of Mr. de Senneterre, who 
had been compelled to leave me for some 


time—he was in the army. My sister-in- 


law envied my happiness, I was a mother; 


and whether, owing to her natural dispo- 


sition, or the effect of the fall she had ex- 
perienced when pregnant, she began to 
despair of having any children, and in fact, 
she neyer had any. Her tenderness, as 
well as my brother's, was exerted towards 
my child, at whose strength I was really 
zstonished. Happy times! not a day, of 


n 
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which you were composed, but forms an 
æra in my soul. The memory, which has 


its Source in a mother's sensations, can 
never be weakened, | 


I shall pass over ten years of my life, 
which were but as one moment of un- 
interrupted happiness. Mr. de Senne- 
terre made me constantly bless the day 
when I first knew him; my son grew and 
was brought up under me. His educa- 
tion, over which his father presided, gave 
me hopes that he would resemble him i in 
every thing. We had nothing to fear in 
him but a: vivacity which carried him 
equally to good or bad, but which might 
be properly directed with care, and a firm- 
ness of character astonishing at his years. 
Mr. de Senneterre sometimes reproached 
me with too much condescension; in my 
turn, I blamed him for too much severity. 
My brother, who looked upon his nephew 
as his heir, accused both my husband and 


CC | 
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myself with tormenting him aboy 
ences, to which he paid less attention than 
to the caresses of my child; in short, 
each of us loved him in his own way; 
he was the cause of our pleasures, of our 
a URN of our love and our _— 


rs nd of thirty, and as yet un- 
acquainted with misfortune. The first 
keen sorrow I felt took place when I was 
compelled to separate from my brother; 
for whom I had so many motives of ats 
tachment. On learning that the admi- 
_ - Hisrrator general of our estates was dead, 
he thought that the order of our affairs, 
and che 8afety of our fortune required his 


£1 presence at Saint Domingo. His wife had 


been for some time desirous of returning 
into thoge parts, for which she z till pre- 
detved a pleasing rerollection. The oc» 
easion was decisive, they quitted us. This 


_ Separation: struck to my heart. My in- 
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mily, was now bereft of those who had 
been its most precious charm; an invo- 3 | 
luntary presentiment continually told me 4 
that I should never behold them more. 

The friendship of my husband, the ca- 8 
resses of my son, who then approached 
his thirteenth year, softened my sorrow - 
without entirely dispelling it. | | 


Six months after their departure, Mr. 
de Senneterre fell so dangerously ill, that 
his recovery was, as it were, but a gentle 
declivity, Which carried him to the grave, 
and which kept me for two years in the 
cruel-torment of regarding every day as 
the last of his life. His jungs were stil - oY 
affected, a great change was visible in his x 
countenance; the physicians gave me hopes 
which they themselves did not .cherish,; 
and my husband, who felt his end ap- 

proaching, collected all his strength to 
hide from me his anguish, and dizxemble 
thae aufferings, which my $eagibilicy 
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would but have rendered more insupport- 
able. He rose, even till the last day, and, 
in spite of my remonstrances, passed the 
greater part of his time in writing. This 
model of husbands and of good fathers, 
convinced that death was on the point of 
snatching his prey, still wished to live to 
watch over his wife and son. He address · 
ed consolations to me, against that period 
when he should no longer exist; traced out 
the line of conduct I should adopt to 
complete the education of our child, and 
wrote a letter addressed to him, but which 
was delivered to me unsealed; leaving to 
my prudence the choice of a period when 
J might use it with safety. | 
- It was in the midst of these tender 
cares, which so ' forcibly displayed the 
goodness of his soul, that death surprised 
him. He expired in my arms. I have 
never knoun what became of me at that 
dreadful crisis: all I can recollect is, that, 


E 
when I regained my faculties, I found my- 
self in bed, surrounded by part of my 
family, and that of Mr. de Senneterre, 
of whom I was peremptorily ordered not 
to speak, and that it was with difficulty I 
obtained permission not to be separated 
from my son. Amiable young man! he 
was the only one whose heart-was in uni- 
Son with mine; on his knees he wppli- 
cated the preservation of his mother; but 


he had not the barbarity to insist that I 


should not unceasingly utter the name of 


his father. We repeated it together; to- 


gether we wept; our tears, our kisses were 
mingled, and if these powerful efforts of 
sensibility augmented our sorrow, I am 


persuaded that] they saved us from des- 5 


Pair. 


When able to support myself, I got 
myself conveyed to the convent where 1 
had been brought up. The exhortations ; 


of Sister gan the — of sighing at 
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happily executed for his nephew. Be- 


— 
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the foot of the altar, and the caresses of 


my dear Adolphus, inspired me with cou- 
rage to live and to take care of his fortune. 


By Mr. de Senneterre's will, the guardian- 


ship of our child was left to me, and he 


had named for trustee a great uncle, who 


resided on one of our estates, and whose 
only fortune was his tried probity, an 


amiable old age, some scars, the cross of 


Saint Louis, and a pension of twelve hun- 
dred livres. These dispositions did not 


seem to please the family of Mr. de Sen- 
naeterre, but they confirmed me more in 


the esteem I owed to my husband. The 


man whom he had named for the joint 


guardian of Adolphus, was, indeed, wor- 


thy of superintending the education of a 


prince; it was he had brought up Mr. 
de Senneterre, whose father was too dis- 


sipated to take care of his children, and 1 
was in hopes that he would not refuse to 


undertake for my son, what he had 30 


. 


d 


sides, it being my intention to spend some 


years far from Paris, I made choice of the 
estate where this good old man resided ; 
persuaded that the friendship he would feel 
for Adolphus, would prompt him to do 
any thing, when thetime came to introduce 
him to the world. He was then ny if 
teen. 


I once more took up my residence in the 
country; solitude, which was so adapted 


to the state of my mind, made my time 
pass agreeably. I should have renounced 


Paris for ever, had I not foreseen the ne- 


cessity of one day returning thither with 
my son, for whom alone I found pleasure 
in existing, and to whom I dedicated the 
rest of my life, determined to sacrifice my 


taste for this solitary retreat, as soon as it 


should become prejudicial to his advance- 
ment, or that I should otherwise be com- 
pelled to be separated from him. It is 
* 1 read, with Mr. de Senneterre's 
C 
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wii the plans s of instruction which he 
had traced out, during the last moments of 
his life, for the education of his son. 
The principles were conformable to those 
of this old man, and appeared to me $0 
luminous, that I readily agreed to follow 
te same plan, and we had the satisfaction 
to see Adolphus imbibe virtuous habits, at 
that age when the passions often rise to 
combat the most happy disposition. 


It was then, for the first time, I read the 
letter which his dying father had addressed 
to him, and which he had entrusted to my 
care; I read it, and bathed it with my tears, 
but I formed the project of never Placing 

* into o che hands of my son. | | 


1 a e in the country; 
- yet sufficient to enable Adolphus to find at 
my house, and in the neighbourhood, a 
society that removed him from that silent 
timidity, which a young man dextined for 
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the world, sometimes contracts, if too long 
separated from it. Thus my days glided 
peaceably on between my duty, my recol- 
lections, and the pleasure of some gene- 
rous actions, which alone sufficiently occu- 
pied my heart, to afford it a momentary 
relief from its sadness. Always disposed 
to serve, without distinction, the villagers 
of my estate, I, however, gave a preference 
to widows, who, I felt by myself, required 
it more than others. To lose a husband, 
and fear want for his children, appeared to 
me a situation above the strength of hu- 
manity. I have known it, and heaven has 
permitted me to live, 


The period arrived when my son en- 
tered the service; his great uncle was kind 
enough to accompany him. This old 
man, as I had foreseen, had so greatly at- 
tached himself to his nephew, that he even 
vied in tenderness with me. Adolphus 
* promised me to write often, and that 
Ja 
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is letters should be circumstantial ; I was 
ambitious of becoming his confidant, and 
our last conversation could not but let him 
see that if, as a mother, I was jealous of 
the morals of my son, as a friend, I should 
not be more severe than those of the pre- 
sent age. The love of pleasure, so natu- 
ral to a young man, cannot be blamed, ex- 
cept when it draws him from his duty, or 
leads him to adopt measures which may 
militate against his interests. I was not 
deceived in my expectations; he was be- 
loved by his companions, made one in all 
their parties, without mingling in their de- 
baucheries; formed some connections, 
which could not attach him, nor, as he ex- 
pressed himself, entirely satisfy his heart. 
All his letters, wherein he spoke without 
restraint, convinced me that love could 
never be with him but a passion, and not an 
amusement. He was overflowing with a 
sensibility which sought to exercise itself. 


He possessed the loving soul of his fa- 
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ther, but at an age when reason looks 

upon an engagement as nothing that 
made me tremble. My son, with my for- 
tune and that of his father, was certain of 
an income of upwards of eighty thousand 

livres; and my brother, who had no 
children, promised him an additional for- 
tune, which, joined to his name, gave him 
a right to aspire to the highest establish - 
ment. I had never felt ambition for mpye- 
self, but I confess I did for the only son 

FT 9 Mr. de Senneterre. | 


_ Adolphus was eighteen months at his 
regiment ; he returned at the commence- 
ment of 1789, and was then approaching 

his twentieth year. I was astonished at 
the change which so short an absence had 
made in his appearance. His form vn 
developed in the most advantageous man- 
ner, and added a peculiar grace to all- his 

1 movements; his countenance had assumed 
a character of haughtiness, whichs the 
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out taking from the gentleness I had al- 
ways observed in it, inspired respect, and 
even compelled me to look upon him as 
2 man, whom I had before regarded as a 
beloved child. Not that he possessed leſs 
tenderness for me, or that his eagerness 
in anticipating every thing which could 
give me pleasure was at all diminished; 
but his knowledge of the world had taught 
Him his own worth. Every qualification 
presented to ms” friend whom my reason 
applauded ; but I involuntarily regretted 
the ingenuous caresses of my son. None 
but the heart of a mother can explain 
these contradictions produced in us by 
this passage of adolescence to manhood, 
30 rapid with the French; and if we love 
our grandsons to adoration, it is, doubt- 
less, only because they recal the happy 
f ; time of their father's youth, and that to 
the softness of their caresses, is joined the 
remembrance of those of which we have 
nine felt the deprivation, 


= 
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I have already ſpoken of my good in- 
tentions towards the peasants of my es- 
tate. To be perfectly happy, it is neces- 
Sary to see happiness spread around one; 
this is one of the privileges of fortune, 
and J enjoyed it. Not that I was willing 
that any man should relinquish his way 
of life; I never listened to the desires of 
such as expressed the wish of sending 
their children to the city ; I wished la- 
bourers- to be easy enough in their cir- 
cumstances to feel a love for work, not 
to regret that they were not superior to 
that situation in which heaven had placed 
them. At my arrival, I had learned that 
a young girl, absolutely without resource 
at the death of her parents, had found an 
asylum in the house of some villagers, 
poor, and already charged with a.nume- 
rous family; This action All re- 
compence, and I gave it; I also took 
charge of the child, which was then ele- 
ven years of age, and named Suzette, 
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When I saw her, I was tempted to aban- 
don the rules of prudence, which I had 
prescribed to myself, and to take her with 
me, Never had'nature formed any thing 
more beautiful; never to beauty was joined 
such an irresistible charm as that which 
was felt on beholding Suzette. My re- 
flections guarded me against the interest 
abe inspired. Fearful of myself, fearing 
the time when I should be obliged, to re- 
turn to Paris, that city where she would. 
be exposed to all kinds of seduction, I de- 
termined on leaving her under the protec- 
tion pf the keeper, of my country: villa, 
who, by my order, did not suffer her to 
quit her station in life, nor receive any 
| other than the education of a village-schoal, 
| Suzette, who had never been ambitious of 
greater happiness, was docile and thank- 
ful, and I had but to applaud myself for 
what I had done for her. Always modest, 
4 laborious, she grew up conciliating the 
esteem of those who had the care of het. 
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Neat and cleanly in her village-dress, her 
beauty might have subjected her to the im- 
putation of coquetry, had not the simpli- 
city of her manners acquitted her from such 


suspicions. She approached her sixteentn 


year, and I thought of looking out for a 


husband, whom the portion which I intend- ' 


ed to give her, would have enabled me to 
select when my son came back from his 
ö regiment. wor AF 


He loved Suzette, and loved her with a 


violence, of which it would be difficult to 


form an idea: every body about me had 
perceived his passion, and I was still ig- 
norant of it. Our great uncle had not 
thought proper to inform me of any thing, 


as he looked upon it as a mere insignificant 5 


whim. I could very well perceive that 
Adolphus was either very gay, or very 
melancholy ; one time, he would press me 
to return to Paris, and at another, he wish- 


ed to prolong his stay in the e 1 


es 
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Was far from suspecting that a look more 
or less tender from Suzette influenced his 
desires, and I only attributed his fickle- 
ness to that vacuity of imagination which 
| does not as 1 know where to fix itself. 


| 3:was thunderstruck when the. perzon to 
whose care I had entrusted Suzette, hav- 
ing requested a private audience, begged 
that I would either take away that child 
from him, or adopt some measures for pre- 
| venting Mr. de Senneterre from going $0 
very often to his house. I put some ques- 
tions to him, and his answers left me no 
room to doubt of yy son's Passion for Su- 

bete. 22941 7g 

* But raid 1. & does be love him "Y 

10 „ Why, Milady, answered the man, «I 
don't know how it could well be otherwise. 
Milord is $0 very amiable, that a young 
4 pirt, whose heart is free, can hardly help 
| — his Palo: : but if Suzette loves 


22 


Ci | 
your son, she conceals it carefully from 
herself, from others, and even from Milord, 
for we have nothing to reproach her with, 
She refuses to accept of his presents, and if, 
of late, his lordship amuses himself every 
Sunday with distributing some little arti- 
cles of apparel to all the women in the 
castle, it is that he may have the pleasure 
of compelling Suzette to adorn herself 
with his gifts: he scolds her, when she 
does not wear what he has given her; says 
she is proud, ungrateful, and flies into such 


a passion, that frequently we see her com- 
ing bathed in tears. Then his lordship 


arrives quite pale and trembling, he speaks 


to her with kindness; the poor girl weeps 
afresh z his lordship becomes distracted, 
and Suzette cannot comfort him but by 
promising never to pass a single day with- 
out adorning herself with what she has re- 
ceived from him. She dares no longer go 
out, for fear she should meet him and 
hen he has not seen her in the course of 
* | 
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the day, we are sure the evening will bring 
him to us. He speaks kindly of my wife, 
of our children; he loads us with marks 
of his goodness, but his looks are con- 
stantly on Suzette. If she stays in the 
room, he contrives to sit by her, and to 
whisper many things, to which she only an- 
swers “ yes” or © no.“ If she goes out, he 
follows her, and Suzette never comes back, 
without being highly flushed and complain- 
ing that she is unhappy. However, she 
begged we would not tell your ladyship, 
because she says you would send her 
away, and she should still be more unhappy 
without your ladyship's protection.“ 


The man might have spoken a great 
deal longer, without any fear of being in- 
terrupted; I was agitated by too many 
Sensations. I dismissed him, after com- 
mending his zeal, and desiring him of all 
things not to let any body know that he 
bad given me this information. When 
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| rison. This Was his only fault. It would N 
have been of no use to pretend to change 


. 


left alone, I vainly endeavoured to ix upon 
some plan; I knew. not what to do, nor 
whom to consult. My uncle did not be- 
lieve in love, and had very little faith in 
woman's virtue; he would have laughed at 
my fears, and thought it perfectly in order 
that a young man should try to amusę 
himself in the country as well as in a gar- 


the ideas of an old bachelor, who only 


consoled himself for being compelled to 


be virtuous by daily recounting. the num» 


berless instances in which he had not been 
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What could Ido? To keep Suzette in 
the castle was. to expose her to seduction, 
forfeit the hope of marrying her, and au- 


thorise what 1 could not possibly suffer; 


* 
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to send her away was even worse. Freed 
from every tie of gratitude towards me, 


mistress of her own actionz, without any 
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resource, my son would become a' ne- 
cessary support to her, a dangerous bene- 
factor. To send her away, without with- 
holding my protection, could hardly be 
done without the knowledge of my son, 
without having some one in my confi- 
dence; and if he discovered her retreat, 
if his love was made known to the world, 
I subjected Adolphus to ridicule, which 
our customs treat with more severity than 
vice, and which often decides of the re- 
putation of a young man. I adopted the 
project of tempting his generosity, and 
that night, with an apparent gaiety, I en- 
gaged him to breakfast with me, in my clo- 
set tète · à-tète, the following morning. To 
this invitation I joined every appearance 
of jocularity, the better to dispel his 
doubts, remove his apprehensions and sur- 
prise him. He endeavoured to hide his 
embarrassment; but, as I was predeter- 
mined not to notice ir, we quitted each 
other without further explanation. Doubt 


( 39 ) 
less he did not enjoy more tranquillity dur- 
ing the night than myself; for, when he 
came in the morning, his figure bore the 


marks of fatigue and disorder. He had 


at this moment such a forcible remem- 
brance to his father, the first day I saw 
him, after the death of the lady he loved, 
that my heart sickened at the first look 
I cast upon him. 


After having breakfasted, without ex- 
changing a word, I made him sit down by 
me; and in a tone of voice which I endea- 
voured to render expressive of severity, 
said to him: r 


e Are you ignorant, my son, of the 
pain you give me ?”—< If I guess the 
cause, madam, the same object, though 
by very different motives, equally disturbs 
our tranquillity. 7 am also unhappy,” 
added he with a sigh. He paused, I 
saw that, far from wishing to deny the 


(% . 


love he felt for Suzette, he would willingly 
forget, while speaking, that it was to his 
mother he was addressing himself; I my- 
self endeavoured to forget both the title 


and my severity, - 


«© You are unhappy, Adolphus! and 
what then is wanting to your happiness, 
when you possess every thing that a man 
of your age and name can'pretend to ?” 
—<© To be loved, Madam, or to possess 
the power of conquering a passion, which 
my reason condemns, and which 1s be- 
come, in spite of myself, a part of my 
existence. Ah! my mother, do not 
blame, but pity me. All that you can 
Say will be nothing to what I have said 
to myself a hundred times. But the most 
severe reflections were connected with my 
love; and that connection gave them a 
charm which seduced me. To combat 
the passion I felt for Suzette, was but to 
think continually about her. The shame 
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of confessing it to my mother does not per- 
haps surpass the pleasure of speaking of her, 


Iis the first time I have had the opportu- 


nity; I had wished to avoid it, but in- 
deed, till this moment, it was in solitude 


only chat Suzette's name escaped my Ire. 


4 


2 «&. You —_ me blush, Gin. for your 
folly and the complaisance with which I 
am listening to you. But you believe 


yourself unhappy; Adolphus unhappy 


shall always be sacred to me, even when 


1 gee. him weak enough to expose himself 


to more pity; than interest.. By the co- 
loug that tinged his countenance, by the 


| vivacity of his looks, I could see that he 


was hurt by this sentence; he was going 
to answer; but I quickly added; © What 
do you hope from this mad passion, which 
you would not dare avo before any other 


than an over-fond mother? . Suzette; 
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brought up by me, guarded by my pro- 


tection; eu without any other for- 


( 3 


ble to you, and I hope that passion has 
not so far overcome you, as that you 
should think without horror, of corrupt · 
ing innocence, of violating without shame 
the respect due to my house. My son, I 
have never examined into the duties I had 
to fulfil towards. you; my tenderness 
made them so easy, that they were to me 
a continued scene of enjoyment; but, in 
taking charge of Suzette, before God I 
have bound myself to attend to her mo- 
rals, and insure her happiness. In perse- 
cuting this innocent creature, it is your 
mother you attack. At present, it is no 
longer Suzette, it is me you will every 
where find opposing your -projects, and 
were you $0 lost to virtue as to engage her 
to yield to your passion, it is your mother 
who becomes responsible to the Divinity. 
Do not complain of the severity of my 


/ 


tune than her virtue, becomes respecta- 


principles. A Ah! my son, it is to these 
religious principles you owe my exiĩstenoc 
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it is my resignation to the will of Heaven 
that inspired me with fortitude to live 
after your father's death. Adolphus, 
Adolphus ! ſhall your passion make you 
regret that I did possess that courage ?” 


This reproach was, doubtless, too cut- 
| ting ; but it escaped my lips. 
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© You had promised me some indul- 
gence, Madam,” said he, while passion 
drew tears from his eyes, and you treat 
me as a monster, whose life is-already for- 
feited, While 1 would give my life to 
prolong her own, my mother accuses mel 


... . . Ah! Madam, if you could read in 


the bottom of my heart, you would know 
that an unconquerable love, which now 
drives me to despair, would to-morrow, 
were it not for my respect for you, make 
the happiness of my life. I love Suzette 
in spite of myself; I love her to that de- 


gree, that I feel death would be preferable 


- 
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to a separation from her. I have never 
thought of seducing her; I have only 
been able to despise my love, and yet nou- 
rish it without ceasing. But, setting aside 
the fear of afflicting my mother, who 
could prevent my marrying Suzette?“ 


I was going to interrupt him; he con- 
tinued: 


3 


See, Madam, how nobility is daily 
losing power (we were at the end of 1789) 
Suzette has--received every thing from 
nature: intelligence would soon supply in 
her the want of education. Should my 
marriage be blamed in France, I might go 
to Saint Domingo, where people are not 


such slaves to prejudice. Nay, fear not, 


Madam, this is but an idea, and not a 


project. Projects ! it is impoſſible for me 


to form any. Overcome by my passion, 
and a prey to the dread ful idea of forfeit- 
ing your friendship, I can only suffer, 
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happy, indeed, if death comes to deliver | 
me from a situation too much beyond my i a 
strength to bear, and prove to you that | 
Adolphus is neither ungrateful; nar the , | 
monster his mother ought to have sus- 


pected,” 


« Hold,” said I, © let us put an end 
to a conversation which becomes equally | 
painful to both. I hope you will not de- * 
sire that I should apologize for a word | 
which my heart disavowed the moment it 
excaped my lips. All I request is, that 
you will not see Suzette before I have 
written to you; for, I feel the inutility of 
renewing our conference, and the necessity _ 
of mutually restoring tranquillity to our 
minds.” I rase, he did the same, and was 
retiring without turning his eyes towards 
me. 

ce Adolphus!“ exclaimed I, “you no 
longer love your mother,” He seized my 


( 46 ) 

hand, covered it with kisses, and we parted 
in tears.” Atdinner, he begged permission 
to remain in his apartment. I was not 
Sorry for it, considering the disposition of 
mind we were both in. I retired to my 
closet, where I wrote the following letter, 


Madame de Senneterre to Adolphus. 


| « You avoid me, my son, and ! 
« am compelled to confess that I dreaded 
© Seeing you, I, who till now, have suf- 
« fered every moment I was deprived of 
« the sight of you. I feel for you from 
ec the bottom of my soul; but, my friend, 
« society, in placing us in a elevated situ- 
«-ation, has imposed on us duties, which 
* balance the advantages we receive; it 
would be cowardice to betray them; 
| « you are incapable of it. You must re- 
c nounce Suzette 1 do not add or my 
« friendship; expect from honor a sacri- 
< fice which I will owe to that Sentiment 


ed 
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„ alone. I will take upon myself to pro- 
te cure to that child an eſtablishment which 
« will afford you the satisfaction of hav- 
te ing contributed to her wt Mag this 
« pleasure will soften your uneasiness, 
« when the day ſhall come that you will 
thank your mother for her severity. I 
« dare not add that I insistfupon this con- 
te descension from you, should fear that 
sone authoritative act would instantly rob 
* me of your tenderness. I send you a 
ce letter, which your dying father charged 
ce me to give you; ''tis himself, Adolphus, 


* tis his last will that you are going to 


e hear, Your mother blesses and loves 


te you; she awaits your answer, and does 


* not prescnbe it,” 


Mr. de Senneterre to Adolphus, 
« My dear Son, although so near 


the point of death, a father who has 


« congecrated every moment to your hap= 
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© pſness, still preserves over you the au- 


8 thority he has received from God and the 


« laws; if gratitude, as well as respect for 
te my memory be sacred to you, I order 
« you to obey your mother in every thing 
ce she shall require of you on delivering this 
« letter, the laſt trace of your father's 


* hand; I command it under pain of my 


ce malediction. Adolphus, if I have well 
* understood your character, you will 


ee possess inestimable virtues and dange- 


« rous passions) I tremble for you; I trem- 
« ble for your mother; 'tison the verge of 
« the grave I $till endeavour to watch 
ce over two beings, who still make me re- 


4 gret life. My son, acquit my debt to 


te an adored wife, to whom Jam indebted 
« for more felicity than humanity has a 
« right to expect. I repeat it for the last 


time, for my strength is exhausted; 


* obey your mother, under pain of the 
« malediction of a father, who has always 
« cherished you. Adieu, my Son!“ 


( 49 ) 


The next morning 1 received the fol- 


35 g letter. 
Adolpbus to Madame de Senneterre, 


6 My father shall be satisfied, Ma- 


« dam, and you will long continue to pity 


* me. Not wishing to make you a wit- 
te ness of my misery, fearing that I should 


e not be able to resist, if I again beheld. 


* her whom I ought to shun, certain that 
© ] do not possess fortitude to behold her 


« sacrificed to an unworthy object, I have 


© taken the resolution of quitting the, 
« castle this very night, forbidding every 


one to give you the leaſt information of | 
« jt, I am going to Paris. I do not re- 


*« commend Suzette to you, I know your 
« goodness. If I durſt make a requeſt, I 
« should wish her to remain free; if not, 
e may I hope, Madam, that in presenting 


& her with this ring, you will order her to 
cc wear it for ever, as a pledge of your pro- 


* WA 


ee tection? It is the only present I wiſh 
ce to make hers I leave the rest to your 
* Senerosity.“ 


This Letter, which proved how much 

Adolphus suffered for his disobedience, 

gave me still more uneasiness for his de- 

parture. I made my uncle acquainted 

with the circumstance, He was intrusted 

with my intire confidence, and this old 

man, in asserting that my son was mad 

thus to love a country girl, felt as much 

| as myself for his unhappiness. I thought 

. of postponing Suzette's marriage until the 
| moment when I should be convinced that 

the health of our fugitive was out of dan- 

ger. But my uncle made me sensible that 

the moment was decisive, and that it was 

necessary either to risk the beholding her 

married to her lover, or entirely put an 

end to his hopes. I yielded to this ad- 

vice. The same night, I wrote to my. 

son; I sent him an unlimited order to draw 


. 


upon my agent for any sum he thought 
necessary for his pleasures. I spoke little 
of his resolution, and not at all of Su- 
zette. The following morning, I sent a 


message to this young girl, to attend me, 
as I wish ed to speak to her. | 


ce What ails you, Suzette,“ said I, on 
beholding her; “ you are pale; one would 
suppose you have been weeping?“ “ Yes, 
milady.“—“ Still so young, and you have 
cause for sorrow?“ — Yes, milady”— 
re Are you not happy in this house?“ — 
« Yes, milady.“—“ I wish, Suzette, to 
© complete what I have done for you, in 
giving you a husband who will make you 
happy. Should you feel any repugnance 
to your being married?“ added I, observ- 
ing that she sighed.—“ Milady!.. ,” 
c“ Speak openly to me. Is there in the vil- 
lage any young man who has expressed a 
friendship for you, and for whom you have 
an inclination?” Oh! dear, no, mi- 

| D 2 
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lady.“ —“ Then you would have no ob- 
zection to receiving one of my choice ?” 
— Milady . . . the Count. 
ce Well! the Count, what of him?“ 
He ordered me never to marry without 
his permission.“ —< Did my son give you 
ce this order:? —“ Yes, milady, very 
often. What answer did you make, 
Suzette?“ —“ That he was my master, 
milady.“— And if it was in unison 
with my son's wishes that I sought an es- 
tablishment for you, what would you say?“ 
She burst into tears, and her anguish but 
too well convinced me that the unhappy 
girl was not insensible to the passion of 
Adolphus. Her tears rendered her more 


interesting. I thought I ought to leave 


off speaking as a mistress, and making 
her sit down, I consoled her, and tried to 


CI 


reason with her, Suzette only interrupted 


me by her sighs, or by saying that she had 
a thousand times repeated to herself what 
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I was telling her; that she should never 
forget what she owed her benefactress, 
and that it was not her fault if the Count 
had continued to showe? her such marks of 
his hberality, that she felt them to the bot- 
tom of her soul, though she took care to 
conceal it from him. I persuaded her, 
that the care of her reputation, and per- 
haps even gratitude, imposed on her the 
obligation of accepting a husband; I a- 
gain questioned her as to the person most 
acceptable to her; she answered“ that 

she should never love one more than ano- 
ther, but that she would receive him whom 
 Milord's mother should think fit to offer.” 
I sent her away, almost as equally affected 
as herself, giving her as a proof of the 
pleasure her submission afforded me, the 
ring which my son had deposited in my 
hands. I was not inwardly very well 
pleased with this act of condescension; 
but the nobleness of this girl, the recol- 
lection of my son, who had only required 

Q 3 


<( 54) 
this as a reward for the sacrifice of which 
his anguish made me feel the extent, these 
got the better of my reflections. The de- 
sires of a soul torn by a violent passion, 
become sacred to feeling hearts, even 
when reason condemns them, 


When one wishes to marry a young girl, 
it is enough to express that desire, and 
one may be assured that all the females of 
"= the house will think it an honor to con- 
| tribute something towards it. It was my 
oven maid who first spoke to me of a man 
| | named Chenu, who rented a small portion 
| olf land, at three leagues from my house, 
= and who added to his trade by the traffic 
of cattle,'the profit of which procured him 
a pretty easy income. He knew Suzette, 
and had frequently said that he would wil- 
lingly marry her, because she could read 
and write, which would be very useful to 
him in his business, being compelled to 
rely wholly on his memory, which often 
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made his accounts faulty, I ordered my 
housekeeper to see this man, to acquaint 
him with my wish, and desire him to wait 


upon me, if his intentions were not al- 


tered. 


Chenu did not delay his visit. He ap- 
peared to be thirty years of age, and his 
appearance had nothing in it particularly 
handsome or repugnant. He came before 
me with an assurance which gave me a 


good idea of his character; but I wished 


to put him to the proof, 


«In what can I oblige you, Mr. Che- 
nu?” said I to him as he bowed to me; 
speak without constraint.” 4 I. have 
been informed, milady, that you was de- 
sirous of seeing Miss Suzette settled, and 
if my proposals met your approbation, 


I came to ask you the preference.” — - 


Lou love Suzette, then? . To speak 
D 4 
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the truth, she does not displease me, and 
every one praises her gentleness of tem- 
per.“ “ J am told, Mr. Chenu, that you 
are well off in your circumstances, and Su- 
zette has nothing.“ JI. hope the good 


will of your Ladyship will not be want- 


ing. —* What you call my good will, 


Mr. Chenu, belongs to the unfortunate, 


and Suzette will cease to be such if she 


espouses you. I will take care of her 


trousseau, tis all I can do.“ —“ I was not 
told of that; but if it is your Ladyship's 
last word, why, I must do as well as I can; 
for, in short, if I should marry another 
possessed of money, I should not find, 
as in Miss Suzette, the advantage of a 
woman that can write, and this is all I 
want. Nevertheless, a small sum would 
not have been amiss; it would have en- 
abled me to extend my traffic, in which 
money may be got; but there should be 


an advance.“ 


. 
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« Well, tell me candidly, Mr. Chenu, 


what sum did you imagine I should give 
Suzette as a dowry?” —© Oh! Mi- 
lady, that I cannot tell,” —“ And why 
not, if I wish to know? My desire is to 
procure the happiness of this girl, who is 


in every respect deserving of it, and if 
your demand did not go beyond my abili- 


ties, I should be glad to do something for 


her and yourself; for you will make her 


happy, will you not, Mr. Chenu?”—< In- 
deed, Milady, that 'is no difficult matter. 


In the first place, I am travelling half my 
time; there are no fairs for thirty miles 


round that I do not attend. When I re- 


turn home, quite fatigued, and Suzette has 
written out my accounts, I shall be more 


in want of rest myself than of disturbing 
that of others. They say I am ambiti- 
ous; but I have always observed that a 
man who 1s always well employed, never 
makes a quarrelsome husband; Suzette, 


who possesses a good understanding, will 
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take care of the farm; though its produce 
is not very great, yet there is enough to 
look after. When the fairs are good, I 
intend never to return home, without 
bringing something for Suzette. She is 
handsome, and I know that women are 


fond of dress; besides, your Ladyship's 


kindness has accustomed her to it, and it 


is very natural. Only let my bargains 
prove advantageous, she shall have no 


cause to complain, nor myself either.” — 
« I am satisfied with your intentions, Mr. 


Chenu; but let us return to the first point. 


How much did you think Suzette would 


bring you as a dowry ??—* Why, Milady, 
since your Ladyship absolutely will know, 


I thought, that independent of her trous- 
seau, which I leave to your generosity, I 
had calculated that six hundred livres 


ready money would place me in a fair 


way of making some good purchases. 


Beginnings are always attended with dif- 
ficulty; a. little ready money, and a little 


C 3p. 3. 


credit; and every thing goes on well.“ 
« Come then, Mr. Chenu, since six hun- 
dred livres appear to you necessary, and as 


you would have married Suzette without 


that sum, I am glad that I have it my 
power to reward your d interestedness.“ 
* Your Ladyship is very good.” —< 1 
shall speak to Suzette; call again to- 
morrow, and if she accepts you, as I do 
not doubt but she will, you may, from 


this day, reckon on a dowry of twelve 


hundred livres.“ Doubtless, I could have 
done more for Suzette ; but, firm to my 
principle of never taking from their situa- 
tion in life those who would risk their 


happiness by the change, I had still ano- 


ther motive. My son's love for this in- 


teresting girl had made some stir in the 


caſtle; it would have been exposing his 
reputation not to have restrained my ge- 
nerosity. Besides, it was my intention 
ever to continue my good-will towards 
her, and I was in hopes of one day pro- 

| '»D6 if | 
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curing a considerable farm for her hus- 

band: a: hope, which subsequent events 
have annihilated, and which have enabled 
me to find benefactors in those whom [I 

A as Ig. under n protection. 


3 + 1 did nar dene 8 resignation, 

If wt it was my wish that it should give 
1 ber as little pain as possible; I informed” 

her of the arrangements I had made ;.I 

embellished herfuture-destiny with all my 

_ eloquence; to soothe her present uneasi- 


. 5 ness. TLaur ladyship is too good,” was 
3 =. 235 her only answer. I shall do all I can to 
= de happy; and if Lam not, I shall at least 


have the consolation of remembering 
dert you have thought me worthy of being 
sd.“ Till her marriage took place, not 
a day passed without my seeing her; the 
ste ward of my estate presided at the con- 
tract, and I stood as her _—_ at the 
e Vo OGG Im din 41 
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In our conversations, Suzette had ac- 
quired sufficient fortitude to ask me some- 
times, whether I had received news from 
my son; I did not doubt but that she had 
learnt the cause of his hasty departure, 
and that the conviction of being always 
loved, in some measure, consoled her for 
the sacrifice she made for the general tran- 
quillity. Adolphus did not write to me, 
but I gained indirect information of his 
conduct. I knew that he seldom went 
into society, that he often went out alone, 
almost always on horseback, and that his 
settled melancholy. gave his friends some 
uneasiness, without, however, giving them 
any disquietude as to his health. up 
Was all I could have denied. . 


3» 


Freed Gimp all my cares with respect to 
Suxette, I was on the point of returning 
to Paris with my uncle, who could no 
more than myself, live separated from my 
son, when 1 received the following letter: 


£6 5 


Adolphus to Madame de Senneterre. 


In flying you, Madam, that I might 


te better obey you, I had expressed my 
e wish that Suzette might remain unmar- 
ce ried; you have thought proper to act 


« Otherwise: I have just learnt from a 


« faithful person, whom ] left at the castle, 


« the fatal marriage, which, in bereaving 


ie me of every hope, has rendered me un- 


« able to support any longer my wretched | 


ce situation. I dare not accuse you; I 
« only lament my luckless destiny. Su- 
« zette also has obeyed you; she has only 
tc followed my example. May she never 
« repent it! I know; Madam, that you 
c intend returning to Paris; if it is on my 


e account alone, you may spare yourself 


« the trouble of an useless journey. 
© What I owe to my name has hindered 


me from being happy; I shall accom- 


A plish the sacrifice. I shall set off this 


(9) 


« yery night, guided by despair. O! 


* that I could place the whole world be- 
« tween me and my recollections, between 
« misery and love! Oh! my mother, I 
« I am so unhappy, that I believe I shall 
« render you a service by banishing from 
« your eyes the sight of a son consumed 
« with grief. If heaven should listen to 
e your prayers, it will restore me to you, 
« worthy to appreciate what you have 
* thought was _—_ for my happiness, 
ce what my heart bleeds for, without dar- 
te ing to complain. If heaven heard my 
„ prayers... . Ah, my mother, continue 
= 0, pity your son.“ 


This letter threw me into a state of 


total annihilation; I perused it twenty 
times, without being able to persuade my- 


self of the truth it contained. My son a 


fugitive, my son going far from me, a prey 
to the darkest despair; what a dreadful 


blow for a mother, who believed that he 
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had nothing but gratitude to expect ! Ne- 
vertheless, before heaven I declare- it, my 
first thoughts were to accuse myself of too 
much severity; and if the past had been 
in my power, if my Adolphus had been 
present, prejudices, ambition, even my 
principles, all would have given way to 
my desire of having him near myself. 
Imprudent youth ! how dearly you make 
us purchase those pleasures of which na- 
ture has sown the first seeds in our hearts! 
and what empire have you not over us, 
since we often prefer doubting our senses, 
to the cruel pang of believing you un- 


Ll 


_ grateful, 


Thus this young inconsiderate, con- 
sulting but his passion, had despised no- 
bility, when it became an obstacle to the 


 accomplishments of his desires; but he 
took it for his guide, the moment it fa- 
voured his designs; in both circumstances 


it was to love only that the sacrifice was 
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made. My uncle was quite thunderstruck 
with this terrible news, and alarmed at 
the effects it might produce upon me, 
but incapable of contenting himself with 
vague consolations, he restored tranquillity 
to my mind, by proposing to set off as 
soon as I should receive a letter from my 
son. If he could not prevail upon him 
to return, it was his intention not to leave 
him, but to become his guide, and to lay 
hold of this opportunity to make him 
travel, which was all he wanted to com- 
plete his education. This project, worthy 
the paternal friendship of this good old 
man, was the last proof of his attachment. 
He died when on the point of N ic 

into execution. % T1109; 5 
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I therefore remained abandoned to my- 
self, in the midst of a revolution of which 
I shall only speak as far as it relates to 
myself. I received some letters from 
Adolphus, which always put off a return, 


* 
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which he continually led me to expect. 
By the, last, he announced his intention of 
going to Saint Domingo, in order to see 
his uncle and afterwards to return, never 
more to quit me; but ere he could perform 
his promise, I had the grief to see the 
laws raise an eternal barrier betwixt my 
son and me. Alas! this was but a pre- 
lude to that chain of misfortunes which 


vere going to overwhelm me with asto- 
—_ ne 


| <a soon Icurned the Shit which be- 
fel the inhabitants of Saint Domingo, and 
whilst I had to lament the loss of my for- 


tune, 1 had also to tremble for the safety 


of my son, and that of a brother to whom 
J was attached by so many endearing ties. 


The news which arrived from that island 


announced nothing but calamities, and 
every succeeding account was but a con- 
firmation of the numberless evils which 
desolated that unhappy colony. I im- 
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plored the compassion of heaven in be- 
half of my family; every interval between 
the arrival of the packets, was to me an 
age of sufferings. At last, I received a 


letter from my son; it was dated from 


Philadelphia, and ran as follows : 


* Adolphus to Madame de Senneterre. 


« Madam, never did I wish to be 


«with you so much as I do now, when I 
* might receive your consolations, when 
I might strengthen your mind with my 
© courage. Too much do I feel in these 
« dreadful moments the fatal effects of 


* my rash passion, since J find myself far 
« from my mother. Have the courage to | 


te live for a son, who now exists but for 
you, who would not think his life too 


« great a sacrifice, could he but mingle 


ee his tears with yours. What a recital 
te have I to make ! Almighty God! Shall 
] be able to retrace such an account? 
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ne My hand trembles ; my keart 1s op- 


cc TIES 2000 


; « You have, doubtless, heard of the 


_ * events which have taken place at St. 


© Domingo; but, perhaps, you are stil 
e unacquainted with what relates to Our 
« unhappy family as well as our estates, 
te It was out of my power to land in those 
* parts, where civil war adds to its wonted 
fury an activity equally as burning as 
te the climate itself. It was at Philadel- 

« phia I learnt that my uncle and his wife 
Kos. they perished in the midst of 
© tortures, the recollection of - which 
« makes even imagination shudder; No, 


never, never shall I have the courage to 


© recal these dreadful massacres 
* May you for ever remain a ranger to 


the n story! | We” 


d N Nobody doubts here bi that 05 ma- 
* chiavelism of a government, whose 


| 
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« pride was humbled by the prosperity of 
« St. Domingo, had been long since pre- 
« paring its devastation. They have but 
too well succeeded, and while all parties 
« are accusing each other, the ruin of that 
« colony, lately so flourishing, accuses all 
« parties. 9 


«© We must not deceive ourselves, my 


& dear mother; our habitations are totally 


et destroyed, the manufactures burnt, the 
result of a hundred years“ labour, pros- 
« perity and economy entirely annihilated, 
« The wretchedness of the colonists who 
have taken refuge in Philadelphia would 
« affect even their most inveterate ene- 
© mies; and they are the more to be pi- 
« tied, as their passage from opulence to 
e misery has been the effect of one single 
« moment. Dearest mother, at least, you 
« shall not experience this last stroke of 


* misfortune; the whole of my father's 


« property is your own; you have a right 


VVV ( 70.) 

| to che possession, since you have in a 
cc manner bought it; but it is also your 

I cc by a far more sacred title, since it is 
1 a « your son's inheritance. O mother! 
N de may you long enjoy it! May we soon 
&« be reunited, weep over our common 

ec misfortunes, and together forget the 
cc miseries and passions attendant on hu- 

« man existence. | 


* [| 


| The 3 Adolphus was far from 
suspecting the misfortunes which were 
soon to overwhelm his mother. I saw my 
effects put under seal; I learnt they had 
also put it in our hotel at Paris, and on 
every thing else that belonged to my hus- 
band; it was with difficulty I could ob- 
tain some of my own necessaries, and leave 
to keep an apartment in the castle which I 
then inhabited, | ; 


| 88 of my fortune, «tripped of 
all my splendor, it was then I felt what 


na 


et 
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humanity really was, which I had till that 
moment considered only as embellished 
with every charm. Those who approach- 
ed me, merely for the purpose of pleasing 
or flattering me, no longer constrained 
themselves, as soon as they, had nothing to 
expect from me, and the insulting pity 
of some was more revolting than the in- 
gratitude of others. The peasants whom 
I had loaded with my kindness, were now 
calculating what they should be able to get 
out of the wreck of my fortune ; they cut 
down the woods, they divided among them- 
selves the lands which for ages had belong- 


ed to the family of Mr. de Senneterre, and 
endeavoured to persuade themselves that 


they were only sharing what was common 


to all. 


I can now forgive them; but at that pe- 


riod, their ingratitude added to my torment, 


and I determined to return to Paris, that I 
might avoid a sight I felt myself unable to 


6 


support. It was not without some degree 
of sorrow that I parted with my servants, 
who, for the most part, were sincerely at- 
tached tq me, but the state of my affairs, 
required that sacrifice, which indeed I had 
delayed but too long. I only took with 
me Augustine, my femme-de-chambre,. 
and but for the accomodations which her 
husband offered me in his on house at 


Paris, I should have been forced to hire a 
ready-furnished lodging. 


; Since he disasters of St. Domingo, my 


relations had, for the sake of economy, 


taken refuge in distant provinces; part of 
Mr. de Senneterre's family had emigrated, 
and the rest were gone to their respective 
estates. Only one of his first cousins still 
remained at Paris; but he had totally neg- 


lected me, since my husband's will, by 
which he was excluded from the guardi- 
anship of my son. He had taken a part 
in the revolution, which, at first, gained 
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him to the scaffold. Nevertheless, I will, 


do him justice 3, he was ambitipus; but he, 
never was 2 traitor to that party whose, 
cause he had espoused. Be that as it map, 
I could nat.. in my situation, keep any in- 
tercourse with him; to some small remains 
of splendor, without independence, I pre- 
ferred an obscure retreat, here I might 
freely indulge the recollection of 7 son, 
deen IS $0 
"atk of [this retreat, 1 
neither could, nor indeed attempted, to, 
escape the decree which ordered the -im- 
prisonment of the friends of emigrated per- 
sons. If I still existed, it was merely 
9 a religious resignation, and ince 
I was deprived of the comforts of bearing 
from Adolphus, and had contipuall) 10 
tremble for the fate char threatened him, "© 


; 75 even have thanked my tormentols. 


2 IL 
1 an end to wretched life... 
20.4 N e 1 vo * me "2 M3 
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* chose dreadful moments, when not even 

2 ray of hope was left, it required more 
courage to live, than to revign one's self 
50 death. | : | 


1 pazed thirteen months in prison, and 


assistance than what the r of seeing us 
starve drew from our jailors; exposed to 
all kinds of humillation; forgetting our 
own mierics at the recital of those of our 
fellow. prisoners; not daring to yield to 
the impulse whict. prompted us to love each 
other, that we might not experience the 
gficf of an eternal separation, and yet ex- 
periencing it, without having enjoyed the 
delights of friendship; sometimes accusing 
the tardiness of death, and then involunta- 
rily shuddering at the idea of destruction ; 
receiving from without no other news than 


2 z journal full of a long list of the victims 


- 


who had fallen the 'preceeding day, and 
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among whom we ash, wick as much 


Ks 


terror as avidity, the names of our rela- 
tives, of our friends, and those unfortunate 
persons, whom but the day before, we had 
been pressing in our arms. » No, the 


soul cannot support the recollection of 


such a situation. Yet, I will say it, I will 
-repeat it to the last hour of my life, be- 
cause the truth ought to be known; in 


those very prisons, in which we were heap- 


ed up, as it were, like beasts destined for 
Slaughter, where we experienced a harsher 


treatment than the vilest.criminals, had our 


tyrants dared to inhabit them with us, they, 
even themselves, would have wondered how 
easy we found the exercise of all the vir- 
tues; they would have shrunk back before 


that fatality which impelled them to mur- . 
der so many of their countrymen, most of 


-whom were an ornament to their age, and 


whose example, in society, would pe rhap 


have seeured it against a depravation, which 
the wisest laws wilt find it my — to 
Put. a ſtop to. 
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At r the maſſacres ceased, and the 
Prisons were opened. Thanks to the ac- 
tivity of my femme- de- chambre, of the 
good Augustine, who was then my only. 
Friend, I was released in my turn. She 
herself brought me the order, which af- 
forded me a momentary pleasure, only to 
affeet me more deeply with the extent of 
my wretchedness. I had nothing left, no- 
thing but a few jewels with which I was 


determined never to part but with my life. 


They were the ' miniatures of my husband 
and Adolphus. I could not think of re- 
n maining a burthen to this respectable wo- 
than, whom the circumstances of the times 
had compelled to seek another situation. 
Though she used every endeavour to con- 
ceal from me the magnitude of her sacri- 
 fices, yet my heart could not mistake them, 
and my gratitude did not diminish the 
torment I felt M living upon what ſhe vo- 
Auntarily deprived herself of. I knew every / 
* a woman can know, ert to 
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live by the labour of my hands; besides, 
my health was so much impaired by grief, 
that a continual occupation would have. 

deen We e ds 


One resource was still left to me, which 
vas to go to service. The first time this 
idea entered my mind, I could almost have 
shed tears of blood. Pride, which is often 
a preservative against vice, which ought to 
be properly regulated, but never annihi- 
lated, revolted within me, and with a vio- 
lence scarcely possible to be conceived. 
I, that was born to an immense fortune, 
surrounded by slaves in my youth, by de- 
pendants at all times 5 1. that had now. 
nothing left but a name, rendered respect- 
able by heroic actions which history will 
attest to the latest posterity . . . go to 
service! O my God | you once more came 
to my assistance, and pride humbled itself N 
before che precepts of * mani. 
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By dint of reflection, this idea came by 
degrees more familiar to my mind, and 1 
at last found myself $0 far reconciled to it, 
that I mentioned · it to Augustine, without 
discovering a reluctance rather conquered 
| than destroyed. She wanted to oppose 

my resolution, but I was inflexible, and I 
entreated her to use all her endeavours io 
Procure me a situation such as I wished, 


that is, one in which I might be entrusted 


wich the education of some young persons, 
which indeed was the only employment I 
was really fit for. She was to recommend 
me under a feigned name, and as an un- 


foreunite person, who had lost er . | 
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| Ligottie' fi eke Aker . Augustine 


came, with- a Swelling heart, and eyes 


moistened with tears, and told me that she 
had obeyed my orders; at the same time 
she presented me with a letter to a very 
rich young lady. who wihed to have. as a 


2) 


companion a well-informed person, of res: 
pectable morals, and whom she promised 
to treat with the kindest regard, I took 
the letter, and felt myself unable to thank 
— otherwise than by pressing her 
N I shall beg leave to dwell enn 
e pacing of my lie. 


I held the * which vas to - Maint: me 


as a recommendation, my eyes were fixed 
upon the direction, and yet I could not ce 


it. Lost in the multiplicity: of ideas which 


succeeded each other, even thought itself 
had forsaken my mind. Had a thunders 
bolt fallen at my feet, 1 believe I should 
have remained unmoved. By degrees, 
however, my ideas got a little clearer, and 
Lasked to myself: What shall I saß? 1 
could not find an answer to this question. 
At last, I examined the name of the per- 
gon, whom I was going to serve; it 
was Depreval, and I kept reflecting me- 
8 upon that name, as if 1 had 
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been able to draw any information from it, 
telative to the fate that awaited me and 
- which filled me with terror. Harrassed by 
the impossibility of stopping at any vettled 
" Idea, I went to bed, but not to sleep. A 

lady who is the next morning to be pre- 
sented at court, is not more busily em- 
ployed about her toilette than I was about 
mine. I was afraid I should inspire com- 
passion, but still more 80 that I Should not 
beable to take away from that air of dig- 
"nity, which nature and the habit of com- 
manding had prend over my whole per- 
Son. Above all, I feared I could not bear 
with resignation to ser myself exposed to 
those questions Which it was natural I 
should expect. In Short, it was daylight, 
nnd I had not fixed upon any resolution. 
Icould have wished to have put off the 
fatal moment, though, at the same time, 

I ʒapprehended that by so doing I should 
miss the opportunity of ceasing to be a * 


bdaurthen on poor Augustine. Those who 
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have not from their birth enjoyed riches 
and splendor, will find it difficult to con- 
ceive how very painful it is to undergo 
| humiliation. A single day is suffiqient to 
make us pay dearly for those pleasures, 
which, howeuer, can afford no real. happi- 
ness, as habit has made them faſtidiously 
monotonous, We never know their value 
but when they are lost. 


At gen o'clock I was ready, yet I still 
wavered in my resolution. The thought 
of arriving too soon, of being compelled to 
wait in the hall, of finding myself, as 2 
beginning, the companion perhaps of one 
of my former domestics; the idea still 
more dreadful of being sent away after 
having undergane an insolent interrogatory, 
all these crowded upon me, and involunta- 
Isummoned all my courage, and: coming 
hastily down stairs, behold me in the streets, 

running rather than walking, and trembling- 
| 4 f 
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lest any one should read in my counte- 
nance the inward workings of my soul. 
I was dressed in black, and durst not look 
at any body, although a thick veil hid me 
from observation. I arrived at the house 
of my destined mistress, and enquired for 
her, fearful lest she should have gone out; 
they told me she was at home, and I wWas 
almost sorry to find it so. 1 went up stairs 
and addressed myself to the first ser- 
vant I met, begging that I might speak to 
his mistress; he desired me to wait, whilst 
he would go and call one of his lady!s 
maids; I sat down and endeavoured to re- 
wo” sign myself to patience. Half an hour 
 Elapsed, during which time, à crowd of 
persons going and coming, all for the 
master of the house, deprived me of every 
faculty, except the frar of being known by 
zome of them. A woman came, asked me 
who I hs, and what ILwänted with her 
mistress. want to speak to her. 
L From hom f. From mytelf. 
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What is your name?” “ I can only 
tell your mistress. My mistress did 
not come home till late last night; she 
has not rung her bell yet.“ “ 1 shall 

wait,“ was my answer. | | 


At that instant, the bell rang, and in a 
few minutes, I was told that I might come 
in. 1 followed my introductress, through 


a long suite of rooms, whose furniture, | 


elegance and richness astonished me, who 
had enjoyed every thing that was formerly 
admired, We entered a bed-chamber, 
where the window curtains still undrawn 


_ afforded but a partial light ; milady was 


still in bed. I presented her my letter 
with a trembling hand; she desired me 
to sit down, apologized for dressing her- 
self before me, adding chat she rather 


chose to admit me than to leave me in a 


00m continually crowded with people. 
I felt myself encouraged by such proof of 
affability, but still I durst not raise my 
FE * 6 


eyes. All I coulil observe, while her 
- ſemme· de · chambre helped her to put on. a 
morning gown, ornamented with lace, was 


That she had a most fine shape and that 


she was full of natural graces. At length, 
her toilette being finished, she ordered her 
femme · de chambre to open the windows 
and leave us. While she broke the seal 


= of the letter and perused it, I cast my 


vos the ground and. threw back my 


veil. At that moment I heard a piercing 


shriek z the lady fell at my feet and ex- 
claime i: Madam de Senneterre! O 


heavens! —ů I look- 
3 her=irwas: * 2 
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— filnce-wknypic-the ight of 
me; I carried her upon her bed; Trang 


* bell, the fervants came in and gave 


er all pussible assistance. Alas | I Was 


Wo” almost as mudh in want of it us herself. 
Ze for I thad dropped upon a chair, totally, 


unable either to speak or to move. Her 
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husband, the persons who were with him, 


and every body in the house, now came 


into the room and stood waiting with the 
strongest marks of uneasiness for the re- 
turn of her senses. She soon opened her 


eyes and sought for me; I was concealed 


by the crowd ; she e me and 1 
th * bed. 17 


0 Madam! cop. dne r 


cried. I put my hand upon her mouth 
and entreated that she would Rp the 
6 eeret to herself. 9118 18 HJ es 


** ban impossible, Madam ? 
How can I conceal my j Why should 
Ide ashamed of showing my gratitude ? 
Why should you be humbled by your 
tnisfortunes.? you, whose life has been 


one continued act of virtue and benefis 
cence? Sir, said she, addressing her 


. . e do not recollect her then? 
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she is so very much altered! do you not 


recollect Madam de Senneterre ?” 


Her husband came up to me, with as 


much embarrassment as eagerness, and 
addressed me a compliment, which show- 


ed, what every day's observation may so 


easily prove, that, in women, sensibility 
and taste supply the want of education, 


while the man who has had the misfor- 


tune of not receiving any, is never $0 
aukwardly placed as in a situation which 


| * him to * observation. 


Suzette FRE that we night be left 


alone, told her husband, in a sweet ca- 


ressing tone of voice, that she should not 
dine out that day, begged he would make 
an apology and say that she was not well, 


nnd as $00n-as he leſt us, she loaded me 


with, caresses, and that with such kindness, 
though at the same time, with such marks 
of * that she s00n inspired my 


W % 


if N 
„ 65 
soul with the emotions that agitated he hey 
Own. | 


— 


© You shall stay with me, will you not 
Madam? You shall have an apartment 


here, and be attended as if you were my 


mother. Ah! have you not been so to 
me? Fou shall command every thing in 


the houſe, and I myself will not intrude 


into your presence, except with your per- 
mission. What is become of Augustine? 
Has she also forsakem you? 


No, madam,” said I, with some de- 


gree of embarrassment.— Madam!“ 


interrupted she, apparently hurt at the 


word. Ah l if I am not Suzette to you, 


then I shall no longer be $0 to any body 
else. See, see the ring which you desired 


bon my finger; it reminded me.. she 


stopped and colored. „ Madam,“ addeti . 


she, while the tears stood trembling in 
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me never to take off; there it is, always _ 
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( 88 2 
her eyes, 70 onlt me Suzette, they will caſe 


my poor . 


« Well then, Sid my child,” did 
1, embracing her, Augustine has not 


Forsaken me, but she is not happy. The 


Fruits of her economy, which at first she 
had placed to some advantage, have been 
returned. to her in paper. Forced to look 


for another situation, he would have con- 


tinued to mai..tain me out of her savings, 


but it was I reſused to be a burthen upon 
2 io 3 


* 


4 * 7 S | | * 5 L by *- gh 
—< You must takayber again, Madam; 


show you those attentions to which you 
are entitled. Ahl had I but known your 
misfortunes! hut two kinds of fear have 


Should humble my benefactress by my 


elles and. the other that you alould., 


ni 3 Nonnen % 2 af 2.441 54 12 
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withheld my enquiries, the one that 1 


„„ 
tuspedt that your son“! healed is 41 
much to be pitied, Madam? 


This reflection of Suzette's dre tes 
f 


no longer to conceal her own. When we 
had a little recovered, I resumed the con- 


f 
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My dear friend,“ said L, * in taking 
care of your education, I have discharged 
what I considered a duty; what I have 
done since was only a debt which I owed 
to the genètosity of your conduot. I feel 
1 ought this mark of your gratitude, 
and 1 should be ashamed of myself, were 
I to express the least repugnance to accept 
. of it; but, my dear Suzette, you must set 
bounds to its effects. I am reconciled to x 
my fare, and am more in want of peace | 
and tranquillity than-of the outward show = 
of :opulence. Besides, you must consider 
that you are married, and that, however 
considerable your fortune, yet it belongs 


(9) 
lese to you chan to eee Let us 
leave Augustine. 


— 4c deg your 3 Madam, for 
| ae you; but you are not ac- 
© guainted either with my situation, or my 


ſeclings. Mr. Chenu, or Depreval, as 
you may please to call him, has no other 


will but my own, and wishes nothing so 
much as to make me happy. Since my 
marriage, the first moment of happiness 
L have experienced has been that in which 
1 have seen the possibility of being ust ful 
to my beneſactress. The more I shall do 
for you, the more I shall perceive that my 
attentions are agreeable to you, the nearer 
L shall approach that state of felicity which 
I am permitted to hope I may enjoy. 
Let my husband but see joy spread upon 

my countenance, and he will approve 
every thing I shall do, and indeed Aus 
gustine's being in the house would maks 
9 TG to > him, were . not * 
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resolved to introduce her to his notice in 
such a manner as to make him reward her, 
for her conduct towards you. But, not 


to Speak of the inestimable pleasure I feel 
in repairing, as much as lies in my power, 
the injustice of your fate, when you know 
my story, you will agree, madam, that 
gratitude will always remain on my side, 
and beneficence on yours. We shall have 
time enough to speak of myself; it is 
you, you alone are now to n. my 
attention.” | 


4 * * 


As soon as she saw me settled in the 
apartment which was destined for me, 
the wrote to Augustine; that very even- 
ing I had her with me. Suzette's activity 
seemed in a manner to add to her exist+ 
ence, that she might anticipate my wishes, 
and it was not in my power to oppose/any 
thing she did for me, without giving her 
pain. But, the next day, I saw her but 


for a moment; the day after, it was the 


* 
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tame. Altibagh 1 had found each of 
those days my toilette loaded with more 
articles of dress than was wanted, in my 
situation, to fepair what time and misfor-- 
tune had deprived me of, yet I was dis- 
satisfied with her conduct and humbled by 
Her gifts. | I did not know how to reconcile 
what I had witnessed' of her sensibility 
wih this extraordinary neglect. Suzette, 
brought up by me; Suzrtte; such as I had 
geen her, when chance first conducted me to 
her asylum, was a friend to whom I might 
owe every thing without blushing ; but | 
Madam Depreval, given to dissipation, 1 
bad neither the right nor the power to 
make me accept of any thing. I trembled 
lest opulence should have corrupted her 
heart, and if so, finding myself without 
employment and withnut consideration, it 
became impossible for me to remain in her 
house, and to associate my name with that 
g. a woman young, brautiful, rich and eu- 
ditely a slave. to pleasure: poverty is more 


. 
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easy to be borne than shame. Neverthe- 
less, it was not without much difficulty 


that I could bring myself to judge her 
thus severely, and I waited with impatience 
for the moment when I should be able to 
come to an explanation, preserving what 
Jowed to my principles, as well as what 
my servile position and Madam Depre- 
val's independence required. | 


On the third day, she sent to ask for 
8 to come and breakfast with me. 


On entering the apartment, she loaded 
me with the most tender caresses. © I 
know not,” said she, what you have 
thought of me, but I had some engage 
ments, which it would have been impos- 

Sible for me to break without disobliging 
my husband, and I wanted to be entirely 
free, that I might open my heart to you. 


81 


I am not happy; I am fond of a Solitary 


life, and I am forced to mingle in so- 


ciety; Idee zimplicity, and L am sur- | 
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. 
rounded by pomp and prodigality. Hear 
me, Madam, before you condemn me. 
Suzette has need of your advice, and how 
will you be able to guide her, unless you 


are entirely acquainted with her situation t 


The history of my life is, in a manner, 
but the picture of the manners of the 
times: I am much _ it vin pore 
uninteresting to you.“ 


Tbe Gandor of this address rettored 


the good opinion I had first conceived of 


| Suzette, and J assured her that I was dis- 


posed to listen to her with indulgence, and 


that finding myself cast into a world 


which in fact appeared quite new, I should 


| from you, nay, even from myself ; I loved 


be obliged to her if she would not omit 
single circumstance. We sat nearer 


each other and she began a8 follows: 


1 It would be in vain to conceal it 


— * could 
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the vacrifice'of my life have saved kim 
one moment's uneasiness, I would have 


accomplished it without a single sigh. 
Thanks to the care you took of my edu- 


cation, and to the example you gave to 


your family, virtue was as dear to me as 
my love; 1 could suffer, but not fail in 
my duty. You have een me resigned to 
my fate, I was $0 after my marriage, and 
although I found it impossible wholly to 


forget my feelings, at "rates I kept meth 


varied? in my heart. 


* Mr. Chenu felt no love for me 1 be- 
lieve he will always remain a stranger to 


being that was by far superior to him. 


The order in which I kept his affairs, the 
advice vhich I had ĩt in my power to give, 


while T was writing his accounts, made 
him look upon me with a sort of venera- 
tion. There is not a man without zome 

passion «others „ 
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that passion; but he respected me as a 
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ing wealth, and every 
with him since his marriage. Eor this 


9 would have forbidden me . read : 


WE 
thing, praspered 


very reason, he did not find any thing ex 
traordinary in hat another person would 
have blamed in my condition. I spent all 
my leisure time in reading, and whenever 
Mr. Chenu, pressed me to mention what 
I could wish him to bring mie trom such 
or such town, whither his business called 
bim, I always asked him for books. As 
be never opened one in his life, and his for- 
tune was considerably encreasing, he im- 
bibed the idea that the more I devoted my- 
self to study, the better qualified . ] was 
for managing his affairs. 1 kept him in 
an error which made him 50 eager to com- 
ply with my wishes. From my infancy, I 
have ever felt an uncommon thirst for 
2 and to your son Lam ĩndebted 
for the first books that were ever hut into 
oy hands. 1 can assert even .now, 15 
chere was not one among them, that you 
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were novels, it is true, but wherein good = 
sense and good morals were respect. ü 
The more Mr. Chenu's business 
became extensive, the more 1 was ne- 
cessary to him. He gave up the farm 
which we then rented, and purchased, just 
by the suburbs of the nearest town, a 
house, considerable by the extent of its 
buildings, and which nevertheless, was 
hardly sufficient to contain the cattle, which pl 
he momentarily placed there and which _ 8 
came in a succession wonderfully rapid. 
He could not conceive how it was pos- 1 
sible for me to keep so exact an account of 3 
his operations, that he never found the 
smalllest error in them. I was revered by 1 
him as the instrument of his fortune, and, 


for the first time, intisted that I should be 4 
dressed and attended as a lady; those were 3 
his expressions. In short, what sball T 4 


| $89? he made subscriptions, entered into 
contracts with government, got into some 
a r | 
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of the vidio companies, took clerks in 
his house, and always was careful to make 
them work with me, as he himself had 
been used to do. His wealth encreased so, 


that he hardly knew the extent of it: al- 
ways plain, always laborious, he knew not 
how to spend and did not think it was 
possible to add to his happiness. Ah! 


had he but always thought 80 


356 Some new zpeculations brought him 


to Paris ; there pleasure held her reign, 


He insisted upon my accompanying him, 
being in hopes that the journey would 
prove agreeable to me, and as he was con- 


vinced he never could undertake any thing 


advantageous unless I were with him to be 
consulted, We put up” at a furnished 


hotel, where we took a plain, though com- 


* 


modious apartments The next morning; - 


Mr. Chenu informed me that we were to go 
and dine with one f his partners, and f 


the first time, mentioned the necessity of 


EEE 

| eressing in the greatest style. He was 
continually speaking of his partner's house, 
his servants, his carriages, then again spoke 
about my toilette, and above all recom- 


mended me to spare nothing that could 
make | it grand and fashionable. 


© Accustomed to comply with all his 
wishes, and having not the least idea of 
Paris and the society to which I was going 
to be introduced, I put on the best things 
I had, and particularly thought I should 
add, the finishing stroke to my dress by 
loading myself with all the gold trinkets 
and jewels which Mr. Chenu had brought 
me at sundry times. It might be truly said 
that he bought them by the weight. We set 
off at four o'clock ; it was the beginning of 
winter. We had not gdne far when our 
coach got entangled with another and 
broke down; fortunately we received no 
hurt; but I was so frightened that we 
were obliged to go into a shop, the mistress 
1 2 | 
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trees lighted by too magnificent lamps 
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of which was good enough to give me 
every assistance which my situation re- 
quired and to send for another Coach. 
Mr. Chenu was more concerned about 
my dress than my health, and mentioned 
it so very often, that the woman thought 
she should oblige him by repairing any 
injury it might have received from the 
fall, an attention which indeed gave him 
so much satisfaction, chat he promised she 
should have his custom, as soon as he 
Should have a house fitted up. The coach 


at last came to the door, we went in, and 


at a quarter past five, we arrived at the 
Chausẽe d' Antin, e my e 


r lived. 


45 T The gates 5 chown Open, our 
coach proceeded. along an avenue of lofty 


supported by statues of brass. We atop» 


| ped in a court superbly illuminated by , 
_— — 6 a 
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| where I was struck by the sight of eight 
or ten magnificent coaches, with horses 
richly and elegantly caparisoned and which 
made the pavement resound under their 
feet. I know not what sort of sensation 
I experienced at that moment; but, on 
alighting from the coach, my knees trem- 
bled sog that I could hardly support my- 
self. We entered a hall decorated with 
marble pillars, and after crossing several 
apartments which the disordered state of 
my ideas prevented me from observing, 
we came to à door which was shut. Al 
servant pushing it open, cried out: · Mr, 
and Mr. Chenu,” and without knowing 
how, I found myself in the midst of a 
numerous circle, where peals of laughter 
and salutations at once welcomed my en- 
trance. 150 Ns 


* 


Every body kept standing; the blood: 
flew up to my face, and more than once I 
thought I was ready to faint, At length, 

| by 
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the lady of the house, endeavouring to | 


assume a serious countenance, advanced, 


embraced me, and made me sit by her; 
Notwithstanding the air of ridicule. which 


the contorsions of her features showed it 
was not in her power to conquer, I could 
have embraced her in my turn, for having 
relieved me from a situation, in which I 
believe I should have remained till now, 
had it not been for her assistance. 

| 41 was no sooner seated chan all the 
young, people began to turn about my 
chair, and the words © Charming! admir- 


able! excellent! were the only ones that 


interrupted the silence or the bursts of 


laughter which alternately succeeded each 
other. The monied men, among whom 
was Mr. Chenu, had retired into a corner 
of the drawing-room, where, no doubt, 
they were conversing about business. 


Eight women, myself included, formed a 


circle round the fire. I durst not look 


| 


= 3 


at them, but it was in vain. I turned my 


eyes, I could see in all the numerous peers 
glasses that every look was pointed at me, 
and could not help observing all the 
wry faces and wrinking glances which 


passed between those ladies and the young 
petits · maitres. I felt too well myself 
that 1 was ridiculous, not to be humbled 
by the pains they took to make me feel 


it. Indeed, when I compared my dress, 
on which Mr. Chenu had lavished such 
great encomiums, the jewels with which 
I was loaded, the heavy bonnet in which 


my face lay almost buried, and which 
had carefully brought from the country, 


when I compared all these with the light 
and richly embroidered dresses of the other 
ladies, the diamonds which alone covered 
their necks otherwise entirely bare, and 
adorned their arms uncovered to the shoul- 
ders, their hair so artfully arranged, the 
color of which appeared to me rather ex- 


traordinary, for they were all dark with 
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ght eyebrows, or light with dark eye - 
brows, I certainly did not think them 
handsome, but = seeret instinct told me 
that one of these ladies would have ap- 
peared as ridiculous in the country-town 
which I inhabited, as I now did in this 
elegant circle, and the remark. had been 
' Sufficient to set me on the rack, I will 
appeal to rhe heart of every woman to 
zay what 1 must have suffered; but — 
. 


e 


4 


| 40 Wen ee ee 0 
© to the concert of Feydeau Theatre, this 
; evening? lisped a lady, whom I now ven- 
xꝛured to look in the face, and whose round 
' plump neck, thick red arms, Grecian 
dress and high colored figure, involun- 
OR tarily reminded me of the picture of a 
blacchant which was much admired in the 
5 b of Seancvewe Castle. A's 4 


e Was at a loss what answer to ak 
to this question; I had not as yet opened 
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my mouth, and I was afraid of making 
some silly blunder or other, for I did not 
know what they meant by the concert of 
Feydeau Theatre; indeed, from the bot- 
tom of my heart, I would have given. all 
I was possessed of to be alone at my 


own lodgings, or at my house in the 


country; but this was not the question; 


an answer must be given, and 1 remained 


silent. 


«e No doubt, the lady will accompany 
us, answered the mistress of the house; 


te to be sure, she must know all that is 
most delightful in Paris.” | 


* © If Mr. Chenu desires me to go, 


Madam, I shall find a pleasure in obeying 
his r 


* For N minutes, the nan e 


Chenu was buzzed in my ears by the 


young men that surrounded me. At 
1 3 
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length, one of them came up close to 
1 | 


- « © Madam,” said he, Mr. Chenu 
has nothing to do in this business, If 
you will give us leave, we $hall all make 
it our duty to teach you the customs 
of Paris. There is enough in you to 
make a pretty woman, and upon my word, 
it would be a most horrid thing if Mr. 
Chenu was to preserve the least empire 
over your wishes. Mr. Chenu was born 
to get money, and you to spend it; Mr. 
Chenu is come to Paris for business, and 
you, for pleasure, and while Mr. Chenu 
shall work, make his calculations and do 
every thing that Mr. Chenu ought to do, 
we shall be at your commands. Vou 
shall come to Feydeau Theatre, and I take 
upon myself to be your protector. Pon 
my honor, you | wil make some noise 


chere. | 7 


(. voy 3 


« © How! exclaimed all the rest at 
once, the lady will produce a' new era 
in the Feydeau annals.” | 

© © Is your bonnet from Madam Leroy 
or Miss Despeaux ? added one of those 
old petits-maitres, who are more impu- 
dent than the young ones, without those 
graces or that giddy thoughtlessness which 


make it excuseable, I was hurt, and my: 


anger fcl] upon him.. 


* 
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« © As from your question, Sir, said 


$41 may, without offence, believe you 


have very little {to do, 1 desire you will 


enquire whether my bonnet was bought 
of Madam Leroy or Miss Despeaux: for 
my part, I have not yet had time to 


think about it. I hope you will not deny 


this piece of service to a young country 
woman, in whom these gentlemen have 
Juſt declared there is . to make . 


pretty women! 
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4 Charming ! excellent ! sharp and 
witty, pon honor! Charming! echoed. 
2 again all the Erourdis that surrounded | 


Madam,“ said the bacchant who had 
K#r8t addressed me, and who now endea- 
- voured to repress her anger, that gen- 


, tleman had no intention of axking a an in- 
Wins question 
, © Nor I, Madam, of returniog aty 
8 but it is fit that thoge 
who diseover the most curiosity, should i 
beck for information, and that gentleman 
2 A 2 
> - ot Shie cant a. look of he ay | 
1 dress, and turning to a glass, arranged or 
diiarranged the black ringlets which fell 
upon her forchead. But the blow was 
= -  wruck, all the giddy part of the company, 


were on my yy the women, fron 
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that instant, looked upon me with more 
jealousy than disdain, In all cases, we 
are as much flattered by the former senti- 
ment as we are humbled by the latter. 


.« Mr. Chenu, Mr. Chenuz cried the 
young man who had offered to accompany 
me to the concert, leave off your busi- 
ness now and please to come this way. 
Do you know that you have a treasure of 
a wife? She has the wit of an angel; 
we meant to have a little joke, and upon 
my honor, we have had the worst of it. 
Really tis an excellent beginning. I love 
- women that have a little spirit, and from 
this moment, Mr. Chenu, I beg 4 _ | 
* upon me as your best friend. 


, & © Sir, you do me honor,” replied my 
Kkusband; tis true my wife has more 
wit in her little finger than I have in my 
whole body and yet ; am very well. 
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c J was upon the rack, for the bac- 
chant again enjoyed her triumph, and the 
old rake took his revenge upon my hus- 
band. | 13. 


cc e How! very well, said he; why, 


I suppose you don't weigh less than ten or 
eleven stone'—* Oh! no,“ answered Mr. 


Chenu, with the greatest simplicity. 


« « Well!” added a youth of about 


eighteen, beautiful as Love himself, ſup- 
pose Mr. Chenu weighs only nine stone, 


and that there is an ounce of wit in his 
whole body, by ' calculating what the 
lady's little finger is to the gentleman's 
whole _— one might exactly , , . . 


N 


« He was interrupted by a tall chin 
lady, whose nose, chin and elbows were 


remarkably pointed; she approached him, 
and giving him a gentle tap on the check, 


with a hand which was instantly kissed, 


„ 
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chided him for making such a bad use of 


the education she had bestowed upon him. 
Thinking that I had found a favourable 
opportunity of turning the conversation, 
I eagerly enquired whether the gentle- 
man was her son. This question, which 
I thought so very natural, excited a great 
laugh: I must, however, except the tall 


thin lady who did not laugh at all. For- 


tunately the servant came to announce 
that dinner was on the table. 


te I must apologize for my behavi- 


our to you,“ wispered the lady of the 
house, as she led me to the dining- room; 


but I am ready to do every thing in my 
power to make you amends for what I 


have done, and to gain your friendship, for 


IJ am very much pleased with you.“ Her 
candor gave me so much satisfaction, that 
I felt my spirits perfectly recovered.” She 


made me sit between her and the young, 


calculator of Mr, Chenu's understanding. 


f 
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This ich had for me the greatest at- 
tentions, and smiled as he looked it me, 
every time that the tall thin lady address- 
ed him. I could very well perceive that 
she wanted him to have no regard for any 
one except herself, and I also remarked 
that he took a malicious pleasure in being 
| wholly taken vp with me: I must con- 
fess that I enjoyed the agonies of this 
woman, who, together with the bacchant, 
had been most indecently forward in the 
| mortifications I had undergone. | 


( © During the first course, they did nof 
ppeak, they devoured. On seeing those 
ladies eat meat by handfuls (it is impos- 
'-*  gible for me to make use of any other ex- 
pression) I could not help thinking that 
the fashion of gowns which do not tighten 
the shape, accorded very well with the ap- 
petites of the women of the day. I com- 
municated this reflection to my young 
neighbour; it excited his good humour; 


5 
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he answered by some smart sallies, and 


ve both laughed 80 heartily, that all the 
ladies, particularly the one I had mistaken 
for his mother, desired to know the sub- 
ject of our conversation; but this he re- 


ſused to comply with, and thereby en · 


creased their curiosity: however, the con- 


versation soon becoming general, I re- 
zumed my observations; indeed, I must 
say that these fine ladies, with whom I 
had at first been dazaled, began to look 
very contemptible. Not a sentence in 
which they did not offend four or five 


times against grammar; an assemblage of 


trivial sayings and far-fetched expressions, 
almost always applied in the wrong sense; 
and what put the last finish to the picture 
was, that all these ladies knew enough to 
laugh at one another, while the young 
men generally laughed at them all. As 
| 10 the husbands, it seemed a thing agreed 


on that they might express themselves aa 


they thought proper. As they lay na 


1 
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kind of pretengions but to their skill in 
getting money, their good nature and ex- 
cellent wine Placed them out of the reach 


of criticism. 


I amused myself in my turn at the 
Expence of those who had ridiculed: me; 
and in this I was wonderfully seconded by 
my young neighbour, as well as by the 
lady of the house; she was not deficient 
either in understanding or knowledge of 
the world; I must also add that she was 
the only one that was young and hand- 


some. 


\ , | 
« When we had been sitting about an 
hour, the concert of the Feydeau T heatre 


was again mentioned. The old beau 


asked Mr. Chenu whether he would give 
me leave to go; Mr. Chenu answered 
that any thing that could give me pleay 
sure would always be agreeable to him, 
upon which all the young men unani- 
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mously declared that he was the best of 
husbands. This he took as if meant in 


earncst, and was going to enter into my 


panegyric, when I interrupted him to say 


that it was my intention to return home. 
I did not choose either to expose myself 
thus publicly, or to afford à complete 


triumph to those ladies, in whose eyes 1 


could already read the pleasure they pro- 
mised themselves in exhibiting me as a 
spectacle. The lady of the house offered 
to get somebody to accompany me, which 
I accepted, and Mr. Chenu joined the rest 
of the party, to go to the concert. 


ee When at home, I stood some time 
considering my toilette, and I could al- 
most have cried at the recollection of the 
scene to which I had been exposed. For 
the first time in my life, my pride was 


hurt, indeed severely hurt, and my vexa- 


tion was the more painful as I could not 
but see the futility of it, though I was 


* 7 
7 
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2 week enough to indulge it. I threw i into 


the fire the bonnet which I had so care- 
fully brought from the country, and de- 
termined to beg af Mr. Chenu to set off 

the very next day, or if any obstacles oc- 
curred, to remain confined in my apart - 
ment. When F became more calm, I 
reflected upon the women who had thus 
bumbled me; I dressed them in imagina- 


tion such as I had appeared before them; 


] dressed myself in idea as I had seen 
them, and convinced that the advantage 


they had had over me was entirely owing 


to the cut and make of their cloaths, f 


asked myself with some satisfaction, why 


Ialso should not yield to the empite of 
fashion, and the desire so natural at my 
age of displaying the charms which I had 
received from nature. In short, Madam, 


' 


all that can seduce a woman, young and 


unexperienced, I found united to 1272 
my vanity, 


5 | 
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. Mr. Chenu, who ought to have been 


my guide, returned from the concert, 
more confirmed than ever in the new 


projects with which his partner 8 splendid | 


way of life had inspired him. He spoke 
of nothing but of a magnificent house, - 
servants, horses, and would listen to no 
kind of expostulation on the subject. 


« ©] am richer than all those people,” 
was he continually saying, and why 
should not I enjoy my wealth as well as 
they? Do you think I did not perceive 
that they were making gan of you and 
me? But I will have Wy turn; you 
alone shall have as many diamonds, laces, 
jewels, as all the women 1 have seen to- 
day. Madam Parson ( this was che name 


An 


you to- morrow morning ; fe is very fond 
of you, she told me, and 1 desire you 
will follow her advice, if you do not wish 


to disoblige me,” In the disposition of 


CxS 0 
mind I was in, nothing was more easy for 
me than to obey Mr, Chenu. | 


* The next morning, he rose very early, 
hired the finest apartment of the hotel, 
as well as the coach house and stables, and 
pressed me to take possess ion of our new 
habitation, that Madam Darson might not 


find me in a room, the simplicity of which 


filled him with shame: he then went out 
in order to purchase a carriage as well as 
horses, and said he should not come home 


till late in the evening. 


_« According to her promise, Madam 
Darson called upon me. I have asked 
your friendship,“ said she, embracing me, 
and I will try, to deserve it. First of 
all, I vill confess that I am doubly 


guilty in my behaviour towards you; 
for, I ought to have come and invited 
you myself, and likewise to. have dis- 
5 countenanced the indecent scene which 


\ 
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took place at our house. But, indeed, my 
dear, it was impossible for me to do other- 
wise; you were really charming: :” and 
again She burst laughing: 


« © Now? continued she, how shall we 


proceed? First, I have brought you a 


femme-de-chambre ; she is really a treasure, 
and you will be very well pleased with her. 
She is waiting in my carriage; come, we 
must go and make purchases You need 


not take any money,” said she, I told 


Mr. Chenu that I would be his banker, 
and besides, we shall scarcely want any, 
except for a few little things that we may 
chance to have a fancy for. We are go- 


ing to the tradesmen I usvually. deal with, 
and they'll send in their bills.“ | 


o 
* 
. 


„When we were in the carriage, she 


added: Do you know that you are going 
to fix your residence in Paris? It was all 
finally settled yesterday between Mr. Che- 


/ 
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cannot say that I was much pleased within 


nu and Mr. Darson. T do not like your 
name, it is too vulgar; it would make 


every bedy laugh, if when you come out 


of the theatre, your servants were to call 
for Madam Chenu's carriage. I know you 
have an estate called Depreval, we must 
add that name to yours, and call you by 


that only; your husband may sign both, 


out: 0 in business. 


4 We. i at the Palais Egalité, 


where we bought a great number of things: 


afterwards, we went to Leroy's and Miss 
Despeaux, who had been mentioned the 
preceeding night; for above four hours 
we went from shop to shop, and every- 
where we bought something or other. 1 


myself with what I was in a manner com: 

pelled ta do, hut I had neither the cou- 
rage, nor perhaps the wish to oppose it. 
Madam Darson came back with me and 


spent che whole day at my lodgings. My“ 


0 1319 | 
femmetde: chambre had been to all the 
people that were to work for me; they. 
had called successively to receive proper 
instructions; in short, it was ten o'clock 


at night and we had not even once chang- 
ed the object of our co..versation.” 


Here Suzette paused, and after looking, 


at nie with some uneasiness, ſhe went on: 
What do you think of me, Madam? 
But I have promised you a sincere con- 
fessiion, and I should blush at any feeling 


that inight prompt me to conceal my faults 
from you, more than at the want of expe- 


rience: which occasioned their commission.“ 


* Did any other person,“ I answered, 
relate all these circumstances, I wodld 
refuse to listen to then; but when Su- 
zette is accusing herself, I hope I have 


every 1'eason to think the illusion is over, 


and rea son has resumed its empire.“ She 


js OP! hand and continued: 
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While I was thus employing my time 
in a manner so new to me, Mr. Chenu, 
or Depré val, did not lose his. When he 
came back, he told me with à kind of 
transport that I should have the next day a 
carriage, a coachman and two servants. 
This will be enough,” said he, as long 
as we stay in a furnished hotel, but I hope 
this will not last many days. I have been 
told of a very charming house which is al- 
ready partly furnished; we will bott go 
and look at it. It belongs to a man who 
has consulted his. vanity more tharz his 


purse, and I dare 7 it will be a good 
in. 11860 

This reflection applied s precisely 
to Mr. Chenu himself that I again men- 
tioned to him the fears with which our new 
way of life inspired me: but he desired 
me not to make myself uneasy, sa ying, 1 
did not know the resources he would find 
a the affairs in * he was e ngaged, 


. 
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and as he got a-great, deal, he would spend 


a great deal. In short, the house was 


bought, and you may well judge, Madam, 


What it must have cost, and what an im- 
mense expence we have been at, in order to 


furnish it in such a somptuous style. But, 
before it was entirely fitted up for our re- 


ception, I was to be exposed to all the in- 


conveniencies of a fashionable life, without 


hardly enjoying any of its pleasures. 

'« Mr. Chenu was now almost mad ;- 
vanity had taken possession of his mind, 
and as this passion is not so totally exclu- 


sive but that it may very well agree with 


the love of money, it was really the only 


one I had to dread for him. But, as to 
me, if I was more modest in some res- 


pects, I will say that I was by no means $0 
in whatever related to my toilette. I had 
every thing that one woman could wish to 


humble another, and I waited with impa- 


tience for the moment when I should Show- 
* : . G 2 ; 
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myself with some éclat. A new concert 
Was announced; Madam Darson who al- 
ways delighted in mischief, so that he 
| bore a part in it, had made me promise not 
to go any where till that day, because she 
bad invited the same company to dine at 
her house, and she expected much pleasure 
from the revenge should take, and which 
she would take car to improve. I confess 
I I did not feel less 3 in the We 
(tation. 8 


— 


58 That day came at last. I shall not 

| tell you, Madam, what sensations I expe- 
rienced, on seeing myself dressed with as 
much taste as richness. I indeed paid a 
sincere tribute to the empire of fashion. 
Mr. Chenu was quite in raptures as he 
locked at me; he was saying a hundred 
times in a quarter of an hour that I was 
the handsomest woman he had ever beheld, 

$5 and I could have suspected him to be in ; 
> bye with me, i those expressions had not 


1 
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convinced me that he looked upon me in 
the same light as he did the articles of 
furniture destined to show his opulence, 


"0+ Thee firer- time 1 Jud! View a5 e as 


Madam Darson's I had come late-through 
accident; this time I did not come sooner, 


but I had designedly calculated my time. 
The same company was assembled; the 


lady of the house had renewed the sub- 


ject of Madam Chenu's ridiculous appear- 


ance, without saying she expected her, un- 


der the name of Madam Deprevalz and 
they were all laughing at my * when 
I was announced. 


os "OT one 3 up, and low 


bos and curtsies were made to Madam 
Depreval, who answered them with a slight 


inclination of the head. The men vied 


Wjho should first hand me a chair; they 


looked; they admired; the conversation 
began and I bore a part in it with suffici- 
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ent e vivucity, to add to their e en 
All the women thought they made a mis- 
take as they recollected my features; they 
kept a most mournful silence, and but for 
the figure of Mr. Chenu, who being | 
placed behind my seat, discovered in all 
his gestures the joy he experienced, I be- 
lieve they would have preferred. looking 
upon rne as a personage entirely new, to 
the shame of seeing in me the same woman 
chey had humbled, and who was now tak- 
ing so complete a revenge; for, the greatest 
for a woman is to get at last the victory 
over thase who had before treated her with | 
disdain. 


Madam Parson, who could not pos- 
aibly stop, no that the field was open, 
gave them to understand, that by my pro- 
vincial airs, T had deceived them all at 
our first i interview /; and, as from their own 
confession, I had not been deficient in un- 
derstanding, and especially as I had been 
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laughing with the lady of the house and 
the young man who sat by me at dinner, 


those ladies were inclined to think that 1 


only meant to amuse myself. But what 
confirmed them in this belief was, Mr. 


 Chenv's continually asking: Well, la- 
dies, what do you say now? Is not my 


wife a very handsome woman? Answer 


me then, ladies, do not you think she is the 


finest woman in the world? The more 
unwilling those ladies seemed to return an 
answer, the more obstinate Mr. Chenu was 
in appealing to their judgment, and as 


they could not imagine that he was earnest 


in asking questions, of which any other 
would have felt the impropriety, they re- 


mained convinced that he only meant ta 
revenge himself for the manner nn | 


_ had behaved towards mm. 


4 [4 «4 


« In this ispoxition of mind, we sat 


down to dinner; I might have thought my- 
self the goddess of the house, for * 
SS: 
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Whose name was Alphonso; but the tall 


{ ( 128 7 
marked attention, every delicate preference 
was Shown me, and they all vied with each 
other who should have the honor to help 
me, who should be happy enough to fix 
my attention. The more these ladies 
seemed displeased, the more advantage 1 


gained over them. The profusion of 


wines, which one might be tempted to be- 
lieve fashionable, from the use made of 
them by our sex, restored however their 
gaiety, or at least, the faculty of speech, 


and the conversation was general till the 
moment 1 our eee | 


: 
as 


* « The: young: men, ks had been pes- 
tering me with their insipid nonsense, were 

| all eager to accompany me; not one of 
them but would have thought himself su- 


premely happy in showing himself with 


me at the theatre. He that thought him- 


yelf best entitled to the preference was the 
young man I have already mentioned, and 


- 
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thin lady had imperiously taken posses- 
sion of him. I gave my thanks to all the 
others and went myself to offer my hand 
to the old beau, who had so much ridi- 
culed me before. Ashamed of himself, he 
had not been near me the whole day, and 
had he dared, I believe he would at this 
moment have refused my offer. 

e We end at the concert. All the 
boxes, except those which had been taken 
for our party, were entirely full. A grand 
sonata which was then playing, excited 
the general attention and commanded the 
greatest tranquillity. Judge then my asto- 
nishment, when I saw those ladies take a 
pleasure in letting the benches fall with 
a. most horrid noise: the people in the 


pit cried out silence, and every eye was 


directed towards our box. For my part, 
1 knew not where to hide myself; but 
these ladies burst into peals of laughter, 
** to lean forward and look: way | 

0 5 — 
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sider a sight so entirely new to me. 
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where, as if. to 8 the cause of the 
disturbance, although highly flatte red 
with the idea of its being attributed to 


none but themselves. At last the noise 


subsided, and now certain that I should no 
longer be remarked, I ventured to con- 


- 
— i 


I was dazzled, Wax tapers, skilfully 
placed at equal distances, gave a wonder- 
ful éclat to the women, whose dresses, at 
once whimiical and elegant, did not offer 
any two perfectly alike, although some 


kind of similarity was observable in them 
all. By the conversations which passed in 


the boxes, by the care which every lady 
took to place herself in the most advan- 
tageous position, I quickly perceived that 


the desire of being seen made the only 


merit of the concert, and that the chief 
part of the spectacle was rather in the 
boxes tllan on the stage. I had ad hae 
. n 93 Jai 
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« Between the acts, every body got up; 


the men sallied out of the boxes, in order 
to take their rambles in the lobbies, and 


the eagerness with which they went to pay : 


their respects to women whom'they hard- 
ly knew was the more welcome, as those. 
ladies found a plausible motive for turn- 
ing themselves and displaying to the pub- 
lic the graces of their persons or the rich- 
ness of their dresses. For my part, I 
sat quietly in my place, thinking myself 
happy when I was not noticed by any- 
body. 1 silently indulged the various 
sensations which agitated me, without be- 
ing able to define any one; in a word, L 
was wearied by astonishment. 
„Do you like the entertainment? 
asked young Alphonso, taking his seat 


* 


behind me,—* Very little, said L. $93 


de *Oht. well,” returned wi 21 have 
had the good luck to get away from wy 
c 6 | 
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grandmama, while she was receiving the 
adorations which it is impossible. to deny 
her, for she exacts them, and I am coming 


to keep you company. Will you con- 
verse with me ?—* And what shall we 


Say? That I adore, you, Madam, and 
__ that your husband is not the only person 
ia that believes you are the handsomest wo- 
man in the world: for my part, I feel it 
= will henceforth” be impossible for me to 
. live without you.“ I could not help be- 
ing hurt at this light way of speaking, to 
which I had never been used, and to which 

* Wann ih ent ! 

—_— Were you not a child, answered I 
coldly, your language might offend me; 
II forgive you on account of your age, and 
beg you will put an end to such conversa- 
tion.“ be ee (194; m0 £0477 


® 


: 2 Fd Well, be dap you know now tharyou 
are king, quite ridiculous? "one, 


Ee , 
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if you forgive me on account of my age, 


I forgive you on account of your inexpe- 


rience; so now we are even; but always 
friends, I hope, are we not Madam?“ 


e He did not "wait for my answer; 

indeed I had none to give. He got up 
without going out of the box, and casting 
his eyes round the whole row, I believe 
there was not a lady but had a bow from 
him. | 


— 


« © You see,“ said he, again resuming 


his scat, and looking at me with an arch 
smile, that my age serves me as an ex- 
cuse vith many pretty women. What 


would they not forgive to a child like me ? 


Nay, ask my grandmama.“ 


« His impertinence had made me rather 


grave, but this last sentence excited my 


laughter the more easily, as during his 
numerous salutations, I had remarked 
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that his grandmama followed him with 
looks of uneasiness, and that she made as 
many wry faces as he made bows: 


Tou are fond of laughing,” said he 
immediately; well, let us forget for a 
moment the passion with which you have 
inspired me, and let us amuse ourselves at 
the expence of the public; for, besides, 
you have need of some instruction. „ 
concert is like an exhibition of pictures; 
if you are not in posscssion of the cata- 
logue as well as the criticism upon them, 

you see nothing but figures.“ Without 
| "— for up en be went on. 

2 * 4 That 8 "EY enden 4 b 

box opposite to ours, is descended from 

one of the most ancient families in France. 
She has had the misfortune of being a 
twelvemonth in prison, and the inexpres- 
sible grief of losing her father, mother anc 
husband. Every one thought she would 


1 
die with sorrow, but philosophy has come 
to her assistance, and she is now to be 
seen every where, at balls, public walks, 
and theatres. They say she is going to be 


married again; but this would be mur- 
der, for she is the very charm of society.“ 


« « Next to her sits a lady who possesses 


a good understanding, but is most intole- 
rably proud, She is the widow of a man 
of high rank, who perished like many 
others. She is fond of intrigue, and there- 


fore is always observed to follow the reign- 


ing party. She goes to all public places, 
not to show herself, but to meet every 


body. A fool, if he has but a place in the 


administration, is always a good acquaint- 


ance for her, and her desire of exhibiting 


her importance, produces Sometimes a 
very extraordinary assemblage at her house. 
She compels to dine by the side of each 


other persons who, at any other place, 


would be ready to murder one another, 


Ry 
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she seems as if she made them live toge- 
\ ther in amity. : 


« © Do you ee in that box on our right 
hand those two women, so somptuously 


mirers? They were married to two rich 
citizens, who enjoyed and deserved the pub- 
lic esteem; but they have just taken the 
benefit of the law of 'divorce, in order to 
give themselves entirely up to pleasure. 
The one has two children and the other 
had but just lain in of her first. Born 
without fortune, their beauty had pro- 
cured them very good establishments. At 


* 
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they have an excellent house, equi pages, 


&c. N are — good * of their 
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dressed, and surrounded by so many ad- 


present, nobody knows how they live . for, | 
were their portion reimbursed them, it 
would hardly keep them es dt an yet 


and without attempting to reconcile them, 
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What! chought 1, ben a deb, 
those then are the women who attract the 
general notice, and to whom they are go- 
ing to ass imilate me! 


« He would have proceeded, but as he 
advanced his head; that he might the 
better show me a person, he was perceived 
by a lady in the box next to mine; she 
beckoned to him and he immediately left 
me. r ger ee 
« © Who is that lady you are talking to, 
| Alphonso?” said she, loud enough to be 
heard by me, even though I had hot lis- 
tened. 28 | p 


« © With one newly imported from the 
country, answered he in the same tone, 
whose husband has also enriched him- 
self by the revolution: those people spring 
up, as it were from the ground. She is 
pretty enough and is not deficient in un- 
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derstanding. She had brought from her 
village a gothic toilette and no less go- 
thic principles; the one she has already 
left off, and notwithstanding her show of 
prudery, I would lay my life that she will 
not be long in getting rid of the others. 
I Will tell you her story, and a most laugh- 
able one it is. 


: «1 ae WY to sink with shame, and 
felt myself more humbled by an elegance 
which exposed me to such remarks, than 
J had been by the simplicity which had 
laid me open to their ridicule. I had 
then nothing to reproach myself with. 


c 6 Pretty ' said the lady, leaning for- 


ward in order to consider me, (I durst not 


lift up my eyes) she appears to me 
beautiful, and to have a pretty decent ap- 


n Is she alone * A* * 1 


t Nos W sbe has: a numerous 
society. There, look at that fat piece, 
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who must needs be seen, though she ought 

to hide herself, (it was the bacchant) they 
are come together. I could lay any thing 
| that they never will love each other; the 


one is too handsome, and the other too 
| ugly. | 


/ 


« << Do you know the name of that 
fat woman ?— Oh! yes, perfectly well, 1 
have the honor of being admitted into her 
society. Indeed! well, I wish you 
Joy. ah 5 6 

4 Why, those are the only people 
that have got a house, and we must take 
our choice, either to visit them, or be 
tired to death. Her name is Dutilo : for 
a long while she was but a seamstress 
and her husband a barber. The dear man 
has zo well worked the assignats, goods, 
houses and lands, that after having bought 
and sold half the country, he has kept 
part for himself: he i is a cunning rogue.“ 


| ( 140 ) 
And that young lady who sits by 
ben you know her also, I suppose pot” 


3 Who is it that NOW not know 


* a Darson? Inconstant in love, 


perfidious in friendship, false, with the 
appearance of the greatest frankness, lead- 


2 ing her husband as if he were a fool, she 
ridicules all the women that are ugly, and 


Tuins the reputation of those hose beauty 
she fears will do injury to her own. She 


1s Tae and witty like a little _ E 


What a new subject for e was 
not this conversation for me! 


2,0 At man n habited made his 


appearance upon the stage: while he was 


advancing, with one hand in his pocket, 
and holding his cravat with the other, 
| every one hastened to resume his seat. 
© © The silence which immediately took place 
made me believe, either that he was pos- 


(3483-3 bY 
sessed of uncommon talents, or that the 
bon ton required that he should be paid 
attention to. During the voluntary which 
preceeded the song he was going to give, 
I heard the lady in the box next to mine 
say to a person whom I could not see: 


bee That young Alphonso is entirely 


ruined. Who could have thought that 


che son of so respectable à family could 
thus associate with the worst company, 
merely to indulge his passion for plea- 
sure? Look at that old woman by whom 
he is now sitting, and who seems to be 
chiding him, she is an old femme- de 


chambre of his mother's, whose husband 
has had contracts for the hospitals, and 


for the armies; and the diamonds which 
you see have been bought. with the pro- 
duce of the deficiencies upon the soldiers' 
Shirts or the drugs necessary for the alle- 
viation of the unfortunate. That old wo- 


man will needs inspire passions which cost 


"$063: 


| Her very dear. She is now ruining her- 
self for the son of her former mistress.“ 

I leave you to judge, added Suzette, 
„how much 1 blushed to find myself in 
such a society, and what was my astonish- 
ment at having such a picture of the man- 
ner of the times before me. The desire of 
making a figure in the world, with which 
the humiliation attending my first entrance 
into it had inspired me, vanished before the 
dangers that surrounded me. I wished it 
had been in my power to avoid every eye, 
and when I left the concert, every eye was 
fixed upon me. I could hardly support 
my existence. As soon as I came home, 
I felt my heart overwhelmed by sadness; 
I told Mr. Chenu the reasons that made 
me wish to live in a more simple way, 
but he did not even understand what J 
meant. He wis continually busy about 
the-embellighments- of: his: house and as- 
suting me'this, as Soon as we hold be 
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settled; he would bring in 80 much com- 
pany, that I should soon get rid of m 
3 ey N 


. 


« Thus am 11 condemned to a splendor, 
which is so much envied, and which makes 
my torment: I am compelled to visit, re- 
ceive and welcome a society which is not 
at all suited to my disposition. Ihe 
more I appear melancholy, the more Mr. 


| Chenu runs into expences,. convinced as 


: be is chat there is nothing better in the 
world than wealth, and that splendor is 


- : 1 At the il of a house, whiets it i 

impossible for me to put any order, 1 
8 bed unmercifully by my servants, tor- 
q mented by my husband, who, at one time 
I | will throw. away his money, and at another, 
t | when his-vanity is not interested, returns 
MW to that first love of gain which hardly 
e | ever forsakes those who have begun like 


e for happiness. R 
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him, I experience, through an effect quite 
opposite, the same grief that you do. In 
this situation it is that my former love 
of study has presented itself, like a ne- 


> cessary consolation: I wished to find some 


unfortunate person, who could serve me 
as a guide, become my friend, contribute 
to my tranquillity and furnish me with an 
opportunity of drying up her tears. 
Chance, or rather heaven has sent me my 

benefactress and now it is that I feel the 
value of riches. - Yes, Madam, you shall 
teach me how to enjoy them; from you I 


Shall learn how to conduct myself in a 
situation so new to me; and your example 


Shall be the best and most profitable les- 


son. Could you but forget that I owe you 
every thing I Possess, you would soon be 


convinced that, in point of expence, Mr. 
Chenu will have ample amends made him 
by the order which, by your instructions, 
shall be found in a house, the manage- 

ment of which is indeed beyond my 


. 
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ment of which is indeed beyond my 
Strength,” | 


Thus did Madam Deprẽval lay her heart 
open before me; I pitied her, but I gave 
her a greater share of my esteem. I often 
exhorted her not to disoblige her hus- 
band, whose greatest happiness was to take 
her along with him and to make engage-' 
ments for her in every society, without 
waiting for her consent. She would not 
even show that it was merely out of com- 
plaisance that she accompanied him, and 
never suffered herself to be entreated, but 
when she wanted him to do some act of 
kindness, which he would not otherwise 
have done. There was a place for Augus- 
tine's husband which it seemed difficult to 
obtain, she consented to go to a fete, with 
the occasion of which she was much dis- 
pleased, and the next day, Augustine's | 
husband got into the place; by which I 
felt greatly obliged, as it was out of my 

H | 
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power to reward those good people for 
the favors they had done me. 


At last then I enjoyed some kind of 
tranquillity, the only happiness I could 
possibly aspire to in my situation. Far 
from my son, I could not speak of him 
with any body but Suxette, and there 
were too many reasons that compelled me 
to avid making him the subject of our 
conversation. How often, without speak- 


ing a word, had we the certainty that both 


our minds were equally employed about 
the same object? We had so far accus- 
tomed ourselves to be silent and to un- 
derstand one another, that when Suzette 
saw me shed tears, she would immedi- 
ately say: © You will see him again, Ma- 
dam: I am sure you will.” When I saw 
her melancholy, I could not otter her the 
same consolation. Bot 


T hav interesting woman soon became 80 
dear to me, that I could, without hesita- 
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tion, have preferred my poverty, Suzette 
and my son, to opulence without her, 
or without him: my heart no longer made 
any difference between them. What no- 
bleness of mind! What resignation to 
her fate! With what sweetness of dispo- 
sition would she indulge every wish of her 
husband, whose every taste was in contra- 
diction with her own] In proportion as her 
understanding unfolded itself, she reas- 
sumed the love of simplicity, which in 
men only belongs to great characters, and 
in women to delicacy of sentiments. 
Compelled frequently to receive company, 
or to appear at entertainments, with what 
pleasure would she come back and share 
my solitude! a tete-a-tete dinner with me 
was a kind of enjoyment she thought pre- 
ferable to every other. She had insisted 
on my being always served in my apart- 

nt, and there it was that she delighted 
to sit; there we read together; and there 
she received the lessons of the different 
H 2 


„ N81 
talents with which she soon became so fa- 
miliarly acquainted, Jo instruct Suzette 
was indeed but to unfold the seeds of all 
the virtues which nature had sown in her 
„„ 


A whole year elapsed without any re- 
markable event; I was continually in 
hopes of hearing from my Adolphus ; alas! 
this was all I was permitted to hope, if he 
was still alive. | 


One night, Suzette entered my bed- 
chamber: she was just come home from a 
ball, and the porter had given her the fol- 
lowing letter, the contents of which she 
immediately came to communicate to me, 
well assured that I should not be angry at 
her disturbing my repose. 


2 . | * 

2 3 
; >; bm, I am 1 arrived from Eng- 
« land, where I have taken every possible 


6 information respecting Mr. de Senne-/ 
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* terre. Although he lives in London, 
© yet I have not been able to see him; he 
cc was out of town, but I was told that 
he was well. If you will give me leave 
sto wait on you to-morrow morning, I 
te Shall feel extremely happy in giving 
* you a more circumstantial account.” ; 


Suzette's joy bordered on delirium 
mine was beyond the strength of my soul. 
« He lives,” was she continually saying. 
« Ar least is he happy?“ cried I, This 
reflection brought tears into our eyes, and 
we spent the greatest part of the night in 
endeavouring, but in vain, to guess what 
we were to learn the next day, and has- 
tening with our wishes the hour of the 
promised visit. | 


ce Who is it that wrote this letter to 
you?“ I asked Suzette; “ you had not 
mentioned it to me before.“ 
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—] feared, Madam, lest you 3 
share my uneasiness. I knew that your 
son had left Philadelphia: Mr. Chenu, as 
Well as I, had been taking informations, 
and ve agreed not to mention them to 
you, as they were so very unsatisfactory. 

About a month ago, I was at a house, 
| where somebody was speaking about a- 
1 voyage which he was obliged to make to 
London: knowing that all foreigners are 
registered, I begged he would use his en- 
deavours to discover Mr. de Senneterre, 
and if possible to speak to him, which he 
promised to do most faithfully. He asked 
me from whom he should say that he 
came to make enquiries. Is it from you, 
Madam?” he added. This question 
brought on an involuntary blush, * No, 
Sir,” said I; © you will speak to him in 
4 the name of the tenderest of mothers.” 
. He observed to me that perhaps it might 

' - | be better to give him a letter ; but I made 

him sensible how eruel it would be for 
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that unfortunate mother to indulge a fresł 
hope, of which nothing could warrant the 
certainty: I then represented to him your 
love for that only son in such glowing 
colors, that he promised to omit nothing 
that could contribute to give Fou'satisfac- 
tion. He will be here to-morrow morn- 
ing,“ added she: „ will you receive him 

and make yourself known, or shall I re- 
ceive him alone?“ — “ We will both re- 
ceive him, my good. friend, and if you 
will give orders that he should be sent up 
to my apartment, we shall be more at li- 

berty.“ : | | | 422 


She embraced me, with an exhortation to 
recover the sleep I had lost; I also wished 
her a good rest, but on seeing each other 
the next morning, we neither of us asked 
how werhad passed the night, 
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The traveller, who had announced his 
visit, was punctual. After the usual com- 
| ne he said to me: 


172 «I am sorry, 8 affairs did 


not permit me to wait for Mr. de Senne- 
terre's return; I should have felt the great- 
est satisfaction in being able to bring to 
his mother the consolations of which she 
stands so much in need. I dined at Mr. 
Burton's, a merchant of London, in whose 
house your son lives. The praises which 
I heard bestowed upon him are above any 
expressions I could make use of. Be com- 
forted, Madam; he has found friends in his 


misfortunes. 


nenn. 


—_ At leati Sir, will he know that your 


enquiries were e to his mother 12 


—* When! 3 you, Madam, 1 could 6 


easily perceive that you were not a stranger 
ro Mr. Burton's family. Excellent mo- 


Wo 


ther!” said that gentleman; excellent 
son! nothing can soften the grief he feels 
at being separated from her. He is con- 
tinually speaking about her, and cannot 
forgive himself for having left her. In- 
deed,” added Mr. Burton, I cannot con- 
ceive what were his motives for so doing: 
that young man has too much sense not 
to know the extent of his duty, and it 
certainly was a duty not to forsake his 
mother.“ 


At this moment I looked at Suzette; 
she was pale and trembling, as if Mr. 
Burton's reproaches had been directly ad- 
dressed to her. I took her hand and an- 
swered that my son's age was his first ex- 
cuse, and that the discoveries which I had 
had opportunities of making since his de- 
parture, had made me lament that T had- 
n to ĩt myself. I still hone Sue 
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zette's hand—she pressed mine with the 
| express ion of the liveliest gratitude. 


10 How sorry I am,” said she, “that I 


consulted so much my prudence! Had 


I not apprehended the effects of your sen- 


sibility, Madam, that gentleman might 
have had a letter from you, and your son 
would not have been deprived of the 
en happiness.“ 


1 +> 5 I had not the honor of knowing 


Madam de Senneterre,” answered the tra- 


veller, * I left Madam Depreval's address 
at Mr, Burton's, with assurances that the 
letters your son might send would faith- 
fully be given to you. Mr. Burton, on 


his part, gave me the address of his cor- | 


respondent at Hamburgh; here it is, Ma- 
dam, and therefore all will be well again. 


I must however say that Mr. Burton 


seemed rather surprised at your having fe- 
ceived no letters from Mr, de Senneterre, 


. 
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as he assured me he had laid hold of every 
possible opportunity of writing to you.“ 


ee Alas!“ cried I, „ who could have 
discovered the place of my abode? the 
_ unfortunate are so soon forgotten! Poor 
Adolphus! what can he have thought of 
my silence? But, Sir, is this all you 
know about my son? Your note gave us 
oy hope that he was well,” 
I was told so, myself, ada; but 
they added that a secret grief preyed upon 
his constitution; he has now-and-then | 
some fits of melancholy, which nothing i is 
able to remove. A F rencliman whom 1 
met in London, and who is acquainted 
with Mr. de Senneterte, Seemed to sus- 
pect that he lamented his separation er 
another person besides his mother. 1 
know not how fat the assertion is true, 
and I should rather be inclined to doubt 
it, as the merchant to whom T was ad- 
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4 | dreaped on the business ] went upon, as- 
* sured me that one of Mr. Burton's daugh-- 

| ters, who is very beautiful, had felt an in- 
1 25 clination for your son, and that Mr. Bur- 
ö | ton himself, who is thought to be very 
: = rich, would be glad to oe, such a max- 
riage.” - 
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At . moment, Suzette? s face became 
deeply colored. It was easy to see that 
this unexpected cireumstance threw her 

into a confusion which she vainly endea- 
voured to conceal ; and therefore she has- 
tened to assure our visitor that such a mar- 
nage would give the highest satisfaction to 
1 Mr. de Senneterre* s friends, if it could but 
_— procure him a happiness. .. She, found 
it l to . 


| e Perhaps there. is 1 in it. con- 
| des the traveller; ; * but I thought it my 


duty to tell you what I had heard. In 
fact, Madam, if your son was in ys be- 
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still at this moment augmenting the grief 


| Nn 
fore he left France, and if his passion is 


he feels at being separated from his mo- 
ther and from his country, I should hardly 
believe that he has any thoughts of mar- 
rying. Hope never forsakes a man, es- 
pecially when his heart is strongly af- 
fected,” | 


« Hope!” cried Suzette: * there are 
Situations 1n which 1t is impossible to con- 


celve any. 
such, 


1 know not whether his is 
added she, frightened at her excla- 


mation, but it were to be wished that he 


would marry. Miss Burton. Tou say, Sir, 


that she is beautiful?“ 


8 


—* I do not mean to pay her a com- 
pliment, but I might say that she is very 
much like you.” Suzette smothered a ri- 


sing sigh. 


$6 Howey ets”. 


added he, © she 
does not possess that shade of sensibility 
Wich 1s: Prad over your features, and 
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our respective apartments. 
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the severity of her countenance takes much 
from its pleasantness. She is merely beau- 
tiful. 289 ! | 15 


Suzette got up; I followed her ex- 
ample; I pitied her situation. We |re- 
turned our best thanks to the person who 
had so obligingly seconded Madam De- 
pr val's intentions, and we both retired to 


% 
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The more we multiply our affections, the 
more we encrease our pleasures and our 


sorrows. I ought to have been happy at 
the certainty that my son was esteemed and 


beloved in a house which had become his 


asylum; I ought to have enjoyed before- 

hand the pleasure of receiving a letter from 
him, and of having it soon in my power to 
send him a mother's blessing; yet even my 


joy became painful to me, through the 
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ine with a fresh opportunity of recing 
what passed in Madam Depreval's heart; 
there I discovered an unhappy passion, 
which it was not in my power to sanction, 
and which her virtue compelled her to 
conceal. It would have been the height of 
cruelty in me to bring the conversation 
continually upon so painful a subject, if 
She dreaded it, and no less imprudent to 
mention it, if she had any wish that I 
Should. She was more melancholy than 
usual, and, fearful of enquiring into the 
cause, I durst no longer speak: she also 
avoided me, and we were both truly de- 
serving of pity. This situation could not 
last, but I knew not how any change could 
be effected. Full: of these reflections, I 
was one morning shedding tears over my 
cruel fate, when Suzette entered my apart- 
ment. Every thing in her person an- 


nounced that some great project! agitated 


her mind; there was in every gesture, in 
the expression of her countenance, some 
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thing at once melancholy and sublime. 
She took her seat opposite to me, then 
taking my hands and fixing her eyes upon 
mine, she said: 


<« Do you think of writing to your son?“ 
*I can think of nothing else but him, 
Suzette.” —* To write to him is then suf- 
ficient for you.“ — What more can I 
hope?“ “ Ah! Madam, what may not 
one hope, when free? and you have the 
happiness of being so.“ What do you 
mean, my good Suzette?“ ! That you 
must set off, Madam.“ —* Set off?“ 
Tes, you must,“ repeated she, with a 
courage which hardly betrayed her emo- 
tion. © Every thing has been foreseen, 
every thing is ready, all, except your con- 
sent. Your son is pining far from his mo- 
ther, and your sadness betrays the tortures. 
of your mind. I have procured a passport 
for you; Augustine's husband shall accom4 . 
pany you, and you may send him back, 


—— 
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when you think you have no further occa- 


sion for him, or keep him, should any 


events, which it is impossible to foresee, 
induce you to return. His orders, and he 
shall obey them, are to consult your own 


will, and to be regulated by it. Do not 


— 


make yourself uneasy about any thing that 
might detain you here; I repeat it again, 
we have foreseen every thing. O my be- 
nefactress ! I dare not explain myself any 


farther, but Suzette's fortune is - but the 


produce of her n and the whole of it 
Wen toyou. 


To see again * Adolphus, to press him 
to my bosom, Almighty God! was 80 
much happiness reserved for me? Such 
was my first thought, but reflection soon 


came to disturb it. Cruel friend,” said 


Ito Madam Depreval, * ought: you to 


have tempted the heart of 4 mother? 


Shall I then abandon you? Can I do it 
without being ungrateful? Are you not 


= worn oe 
also my n To be with my son 
and Suzette is not in my power, and yet I ö 
Strongly feel that it would be impossible 
for me to live with the one, without re- 
gretting the other. I suffer in Paris, I 
should suffer in London. Mention no 
longer that voyage, for I should die, either 
from the excess of my joy, or from the 
excess of my despair. My son! Su- 
ꝛette l grief and comfort of my life! O 
my God, my God!“ cried I, as I fell on 
my knees, have mercy upon me!“ 


I remained in this attitude, with my 
hands strongly fixed on my forehead, as 
if afraid I should not be able to resist the 
emotions which seemed to dissolve my 7 
whole being. Madam Depreval was has- 
tily pacing the room, addressing to her- 
self several incoherent sentences, whose | 

inarticulate sounds were now and then | 
striking my ears; I could only distinguich | 
the word courage several times repeated, 
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and some deep sighs which penetrated to 
my very soul. At last, she approached, 
and taking me up in her arms, in order to 
place me on my chair, she remained a 
long while standing before me, in a state 

of perfect immobility. 


* relied upon Madam de Senneterre's 
courage,” said she, without directly ad- 
dressing me, © and she is more weak than 
Suzette, There was a period of my life, 
in which they required the sacrifice of all 
my affections; honor and the mother of 
him I loved traced out my duty; my soul 
was torn, and my duty was fulfilled, Was 
it to go to a son, a being dear to my heart, 
that I was forced to leave those with 
whom I had passed the happiest years of 
my infancy? O my God! you alone 
know what my feelings were at that mo- 
ment. Tou weep, Madam; compare your 
situation with mine. Nothing but hap- 
piness is before you, nothing but misery 


_ 
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is before me. Aggrieved in the past, 
overwhelmed by the present, I have not 
even one resource in the time to come.“ 


_— 
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% What a moment, Suzette, have 


you been chusing for reproaching me for 
my cruel conduct towards you ?” 


you do not believe it. You have done 
nothing but what you ought to have done, 
and my whole life shall convince you that 
Suzette is very far from accusing her be- 


nefactress. 8 But, when I see you hesitat- 
| ing. 9 0 2 * 


2 
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- + Upbraid me then also, cruel child, 


for wy friendship for you,” I exchainned ; 
t upbraid me for finding it impossible to 
conquer my gratitude, You alone have 
soothed me in the most grievous misfor- 


tune; but for you, perhaps F might have 


ceased to exist; and when I know you un- 


/ 9 


* ] reproach you! Ah! Madam, 
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happy, without any ether consolations 2 
than the caresses and advice of a mother, 
for I am yours, you would have me for- | 
sake you! Ah! Suzette, in the sad situ- _ 
ation which you have so cruelly recalled | 
to my mind, duty was on one side, shame (1 
or happiness on the other : but in mine, | | 
duty, happiness and despair are $0 inter- 
mixed, that my heart is torn by those con- 
tending feelings, without being able to fix 

at any thing. Why did you mention that 
voyage?“ 1 4 Sk 
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* KgBecause it never would have been 
mentioned by you, and because the glory 
of restoring you to your son softened my 
grief at being separated from my bene- 
factress. If I dared to descend into my 
most secret thoughts, I might perhaps 
find the reward of my conduct in the cer- + 
tainty of his knowing that it is to me he 
owes his mother. Was it not I deprived _ | 
him of her?” added she, throwing her⸗ 
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self into my arms; © but you will not be 
angry at Suzette; you said that she was 
the daughter of your heart, Suzette, 'the 


_ unfortunate Suzette, the daughter of Ma- 
dam de Senneterre! and [| could complain 
of my fate! Ah! I never felt it so welltill 


this day, it is not fortune, it is friendship, 
it is virtue does away the difference of 


birth.“ 


- * 


1 was holding her to my bosom and we 
were mingling our tears, when Mr. De- 


1 80 entered the apartment. 


„ ask your pardon,” said he to me, as 
he regarded us with looks of astonish- 
ment: but | was in search of my wiſe, 
to tell her that she cannot possibly be ex- 


cused from the ball, to which she is en- 


gaged to go to-morrow. I had, at first, 
consented to her staying at home, which 
was very unpleasant to me; but she has 


been so melancholy for these several days, 


g 


of amusements, snould they not, Madam? 


' boy, however, and on a cold frosty day, I 


CC I 
that I am very glad [ have found this op- 


portunity of compelling her to take some 


diversion. Young women should be fond 


I] don't understand her,” added he, seeing 


that Suzette showed by a motion of her 


head that she did not like to go; © what 
does she want? If she wishes to have her 
diamonds newly set, I have no objection. 


Would she have new ones? let her buy 
some. I know very well that my wife 
ought not to be eclipsed by any body, 
and, faith, I have remarked that it is she 


only who is admired, and that does me 
honor. When we have money, should 


not we Show it? There are so many peo- 
ple who have none, that we ought to think 
- ourselves happy in letting every body 


now that we are not like them. But I 
am disturbing you ; you were bath cry- 


ing so heartily. . . . That is very; droll;, 


I never cried in my life. When I was a 


J 
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Was going but this is such a long 


time ago! Oh! I think I can guess the 
cause of your affliction: it is the grand 
voyage, is it not? You must confcss that 


was an excellent idea of Madam Depre- 


val's. I should never have thought of it, 
though, with some few precautions, it is 
the easiest thing i in the world. But my 
wife thinks for both, she has 80 _ a 
head * 


_« And a still better heart, Sir,” said Ts 


„ You are right to be proud of such a 


wife; diamonds are her least ornament.” 


1 - 


* They do no harm, Madam; they 


do no harm; though I agree with you | 


that she is always beautiful, Well! what 
do you say of that oye ? Are you Ns | 


| glad of it? 


Suzette prevented me Sins] answering · 
e My dear,“ said she to her husband⸗ 


. « would you believe that Madam de Sen- 
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neterre's goodness 1s such, that the plea- 


sure of going to see her son, balances in 
her heart the regret she feels at parting 
with us? I was so muck affected by the 
testimonies of her friendship, that, when 
you came in, I could only find tears to 


peak my gratitude.” 


28 Ita very well in her to be attached 
to us, for we are much attached to her, 
too. I do not tell her so, myself, be- 
cause I know you explain those things 
better than I can; but you will allow that 


I never opposed any thing you wished to 


do for her, on the contrary, is it not S0 To 


| Suzette could only answer bat embrac- 
ing her husband, 7 ry 


«x Well,” * he, passing his hand over 


his eyes, I believe you are going to 
make me cry, too. Oh! those women, 


how they are . ., not all, however. But 
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chat good Madam de Senneterre, who got 
you to learn to write, who has put so much 
order in our house, since she has been with 
us, that, with less expence, we look more 
like'gentlefolks! And then, I shall never 
forget the dowry. Do you recollect, Ma- 
dam ?” said he to me, laughing. How 
much do you want to have, Mr. Chenu? 
(for I was then only plain Chenu) Ma- 
dam. . . I was so ashamed ! and yet you 
| were not proud.— I will insist upon your 
telling me.— Why, then, Madam, six hun- 
dred livres (that was a great deal then) 
Make her happy, Mr. Chenu, and from 
this moment, you may reckon” upon a 
- dowry of twelve hundred livres. I will 
appeal to you, Madam, is she not very 
happy? Are you not, my little Suzette? 
(between ourselves I may call you Suzette) 
ben me, are 2 e, 908 Tre 
e ys, y dear,” rag! ah, endeavor 
Lew . 


A 


my. 


— Well then, every thing is leder 
Madam de Senneterre shall set off in four 


days, and you shall come to-morrow to 


the ball, for I must insist upon your tak- 
ing some diversion. Now/'þ are 0 n going 
to refuse me * _ 


« I cannot tell,” answered that interest- 
ing woman with the greatest vivacity. 1 
must make my own conditions. If you 


will have me to go to the ball, you must 
promise that we shall accompany Madam 


de Senneterre as far as Antwerp. I say 


doe, because I insist upon your coming 


with us. That will prevent us both, 


said she looking at me, from yielding 


to a grief, which indeed, is boon; our 
strength. | 1 5 75 


—* And you will come to the ball? 


Tes my dear.” d In a superb toi- 

lette? . Yes, my dear. Tou shall 

nn diamonds?” “ Yes, my dear.“ 
| I 2 
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Dee Well then, tis all settled,“ said he, 
rubbing his hands. © Besides, some of 
the people employed by our company are 
behind hand in many things, and I shall 


lay hold of this opportunity for visiting 
all those places. By these means, the 
company will pay in a great measure for 


the expences of our journey.“ He left 


. the — man in the world. 

ce Tou have Faw Suzette,” said 
I, as soon as we were alone, — We shall 
speak about that another time, answered 


she. Must I not think of my dress for 


2 ball?“ and abe OY to her * 


ws ; Wing PFL$ th 


When left to „ I PAR AER 


| 2 Fg in vain, to bring all my thoughts to- 
2 gether pon my beloved son, whom I 
was going to see again: I could think of 
nothing but Suzette, whose conduct 80 
strongly excited my gratitude and admira: ; 


% 


4 
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tion. I could not help reflecting how 
much her sentiments raised her above titles 


and fortune, and I was lamenting severely 


the sacrifice to which she had been com- 
pelled by me. I was but too sensible that, 


even had she not preserved a tender pas- 


sion for Adolphus, her happiness had not 


been better secured with Mr. Depre val! 


The more he tried to make every body 
forget that he was Chenu, the more he put 
them in mind of it, as well as hiniself: on 
the contrary, his interesting wife seemed to 


wish to be always. Suzette, only to rise 


more easily above herself. I persuaded 
myself that she sought to forget every 
thing that continually reminded her of her 
first love, and the noble and courageous 


manner with which she performed that 


duty, imposed upon me the obligation of 
concealing from her the grief I felt at our 
separation, and the joy I anticipated of 
n embrace my son. 
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55 Unwilling to deprive myself of the plea- 
zure of seeing her as often as possible, 
during the few days I was to spend in her 


house, avoiding, with that prudence of 


which she gave me the first example, every 


opportunity of being left tete -A- tẽte, con- 
gary te custom, I was oftener in her apart- 


ment than in mine. I was present at that 
toilette promised to her husband as a re- 


| ard for his complaisance. What a rich- 


ness in the ornaments of her dress but, 
above all, what a noble elegance in their 


arrangement! Coquettry, even the most 
u ercised, is limited in its resources: taste, 
with a young and sensible wonian, knows 
va limits. Madam Depreval was ravish- 


ingly beautiful, and any other person 


might have thought that she was enjoying 


aA pleasure so natural to her age, and es- 
Pecially to her sex. When her women 
wre gone, she en her hand 0 ey" . 


. oy C} Pe 


« You look at me wh a niother's eye,” 


said she; © but could the envy which Iam 


CE 
going to raise read at the bottom of my 


heart, a complete triumph might be ob- 


tained. What a painful effort! the smile 
upon my lips, and death in my heart 
And yet, this is almost always the lot of 
that opulence, which finds enemies in those 
who are humbled by the sight of it, without 
contributing to the happiness of those by 
| whom it is displayed. Ah! if ever IL am 
. at liberty to follow my own inclinations, it 
is in mediocrity I shall seek, not happi- 

ness, there is none for me, but tranquillity 
and self- enjoyment. How many unfortu- 
nate beings, who have not deserved their 
fate, would live upon the price of a splen- 
dor with whick I am overwhelmed!” The 
entrance of Mr. Chenu, accompanied by 
two young men, very seasonably put an 
ach to our conversation, 


N 110 
The moment of my departure arrived. 
Augustine, in the most tender manner, 
came to wish me health and happiness; 
| 14 


3 


the certainty of remaining with Madam 
Depreval softened the grief she felt at 
parting with me, and the same motive ren- 
dered that separation less painful to me. 
The husband of that excellent creature 
was galloping before our carriage. Mr. 
Depreval alone supported the conversa- 
tion; as for his wife and me, we could 
only look at each other, conceal our tears, 
and pour forth our wishes that circum- 
Stances might one day permit us to be re- 
united. At last, I embarked with Augus- 
tine's husband. «HER « 


1 1 hall not alice to describe my feel- 
ings at that moment. There are situa- 
tions in life which are above every known 
expression. Happy those who have ne- 


ver experianced the terrible sensations that 


ovyerwhelm the heart, when a vessel, driven 
by the wind, is imperiously removing us 
from our friends, at the moment when out 
cCaresses are going still to mingle with theirs, 


A Fc 
We fancy we are pressing them for the last 


time to our heart, and we embrace nothing 
but vacancy, a frightful image of the fu- 


ture opening before us. Poor Suzette! 
you alone were then the object of my 
thoughts; but it seemed to be a determi- 
nation of fate that you should govern every 
impression of my soul. I was no sooner 
placed in the ship than Augustine's hus- 


band delivered into my hands a parcel that 


was sealed; Madam Depreval had ordered 


him not to give it me until we were sepa- 


rated by the elements. I opened it and 
saw a box, whose richness might have 
fixed, my attention, had it not been taken 
up by the portrait of that beloved friend, 
not such as I had just left her, but in her 


village dress, a symbol of the purity she 


had preserved in opulence. I opened this 


also, and discovered that this present was 
only a fresh instance of her gratitude : for 


the box contained Several bank-bills, and 
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these few ward; written with her own hand: | 
Wen ac Bat beart. 
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7 ved in London, e any acci- 
dent, and at length, saw my so much 
vished· for Adolphus. As I pressed him 
in my arms, I forgot all my misfortunes, 
How much did he appear altered! What 
#'tint of melancholy time and cireum- 
stances had stamped upon his eee 
formerly the living imuge of gaiety and 
sweetness “ but, on the other hand, how 
much had its Character, s0 Happily dis- 
pösed by nature anꝭHꝰʒieducation, acquired 
toneisteney and energy k If it be true that 
the Pfeukfl Me HE most volatile nation 

* — it is ho less true that they are 

g e peo oÞ1e Whom misforturie can⸗ 
; foreach; Wi ont" UiepHiyitit in them qua⸗ 
Fries, * which wrest admitatlon even from 
cher entries,” It H. And twenty, my bon 
Air ai drr vbuld kat Möttte Abner *t6 


any government, aid hom any woman but 


, 


n 

a mother could not have loved without be- 
ing proud of her passion. By the testi- 
monies of friendship which I received from 
Mr. Burton's family, it was easy for me to 
perceive how much my son was beloved. 


When 1 retired Gp apittinen Feould 
not help reflecting upon the danger of 
conversing with Adolphus about that Su- 
zette, who, during the first emotions of 
his life, had for ever decided his fate; but 
1 also felt that it would be impossible to 
speak of myself, without mentioning my 


friend; I still felt but too strongly the 


want of expressing my grariruds, Su- 
2ette's image was engraven in my heart z 
her name was continually upon my lips. 
To be silent, was an effort of which 1 

felt myself wholly incapable. I shoutd 
have thought myself ungrateful, in con- 
cealing' the name of my beriefactress. 
Naming her was to accuse myself for my 
past eoncuet; but trurh was the only * 

| 1 6 
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that accorded with justice and my feelings, 
and therefore J _— it. 


2 25 — 
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th I had We it, my son came to 

me, as soon as I awoke, 'impelled by the 
wish, which indeed was $0 natural, to be 

| + © acquainted with what related to his mo- 
=. ther. I did not conceal from him any of 
3 my misfortunes, but I mentioned my be- 
nveꝛeefactress only under the name of Madam 
5 Peprẽyal. With what sensibility did he 
: © 4mplore the blessings of heaven upon that 
=_ --- woman, who had supplied his place with 
ll I me, while he was, grieving in a distant 
Country upon the- consequences of so un- 
3 happy A passion. « Ah! my mother, if 
5 ever I can see Madam Depreval, on my 
Knees I will return ber my thanks, for hav- 

5 ing alleviated. the misfortunes into which 
Juou were drawn by your son. So much 
greatness of soul, you say, joined to the 
most perfect beauty if that woman is not 
bappy, f for whom mee 
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happiness? We like to fix our ideas,” 
I answered, * upon those we never saw, 
and whom we-frequently hear mentioned. 
As it would be most unpleasant for me not 
to have it, in my power to speak to you 
about my friend, look at her portrait, my 
son, and tell me candidly whether my con- 
versation will not disturb your repose.“ 
1 e him my box. 

He edarnined nee — and of. 
terwards turning to me, with looks that 
-made me tremble at the experiment I had © 
been trying, he exclaimed : * Wretch that 
1 am! her image must then pursue me 

every where! Ah! Madam, why would 
you thus tear the heart of your son?“ 
added he, after a long silence, during which 
he had not ceased to consider the portrait: 
these indeed ate the features of the unfor- 
tunate woman who separated me from my 
mother; but what has she to do with the 
one that restored her to me N: Madam 
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| Depreval,” said I, my benefactress, she 


ho caused your separation from me, she 


| vrho effected our reunion, that woman, in 
short, who made me experience all that is 
Cruel, and all that is sweet in this world, 


is. .. . Suzette! Answer me then, my 


son; shall I be forbidden to wy about 


herd 


— | N you, dear ds boy 


I dare make a solemn promise that my love 


never shall silence your gratitude. Good 


Suxette! Excellent Suzette! my heart 


had guessed what was passing in thine, 
and thy conduct has justified even the er- 
rors of mine. We shall speak of her, Ma 
2 often, always; joy cannot harm your 

n. Suzette, the benefactress of my mo- 
. eee eee me; she ig 


2 deity, whose name I can hear without 
danger, but not without pleasure. There 


is a period in che passion of love, at which 


. iniveuditient io keel and & believe: hb; 
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now reached that point. Good Suzette! 
thou art not so happy as I,“ added he 


with a sigh; © thou art separated from my 
mother, and thou art no longer free.“ 


From that moment, Adolphus spoke 
no more of his love; but he was every 
day asking me to repeat some eircum- 
stance that had happened, during the time 
T had been at Madam Depreval's: : the most 
minute details were treasured up in his 
memory, and he would frequently relate 
' them to me in his turn. Never did our 
conversations on this subject end, without 
his repeating : Poor Suzette] she is not 
happy x that is all eher e _ * 
299 W 1 1 $33 3 135 
- T now dah" of sending back Au- 
gustine's Husband, whom I had nò further 
occasron for, and whom, besides, I did 
nt wish. to Keep front his wife and the 
place which Mr. Depreval had given Hm. 
My son rewarded him for his zeal, and I 
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gave him the following letter to my 
_ | N 


6 1 de Senneterre to Madam Deprival. 


I arrived here, my dear daughter, 


*.without any accident. My voyage was 


« very melancholy ;. this you will easily 
te believe, you whose heart is always in 


e unison with mine. I had for consola- 
tion the hope of being reunited with 
e my son; you, my friend, have, doubt- 

e less, found an alleviation to the grief 


«you felt at our separation, in that sen- 
„ sible and generous soul, which raises 


you above every thing personal, when- 


* ever you have duties to fulfil, or bene- 
« fits to confer, I send back Suzette's 
ee dowry, which I can do without; as you 
n will agree with me; but, to the last 
S. of . e her heart 
A e 4 400 e 
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te By the pleasure I feel in considering a 

« jt, I enjoy before- hand the sensations my 
* daughter will experience on receiving 
te mine. It is the same I gave to Mr, 
e de Senneterre on the eve of our marri- 
« age. If in that eternity, ia which he is 
© receiving the reward of his virtues, he 
© can see the motives of this gift, I hope 
© I may be certain that he will applaud 
* my action. Time and sorrow have 
te taken much from the likeness; but time, 
e misfortune or opulence, will not pre- 
te vent you from saying, as you consider 
te it: © Always, always my mother; as 
« shall repeat to the last moment of 
my life, as I fix my looks upon mm | 
e Always, always Suzette.” 


44 Wa son again, and shall 
content myself with saying, that every 
< thing that can justify amother's self-love, 
ec when she is speaking of her children, is 
“united in him. He enjoys a perfect 
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20 health'; the Joy of Secing me, and _ 
« knowing the happy situation of my be- 
« nefactress, has partly diminished that 
_ « melancholy, which I had been told prey- 
«ed upon his spirits, and which had 
te gtruck me very n on the first ny 
C of my arrival. 

10 « Without 1 that ue 

in which he was born, and which so 
80 Rar procures happiness, he is in 
10 easy circumstances. My brother, who 

4c guffered so dreadful a death at St. Do- 
ee mingo, had fifty thousand Crowns placed 
« with a merchant at Philadelphia, cor- 
te respondent and partner with Mr. Bur- 
te ton, at whose house we have fixed our 
« residence. It was he addressed my son 
e to this respectable family, when he 
« wished to return to Europe, in the hope 
« of meeting with more frequent oppor- 
e tunities of hearing from his mother. 
. My son- was still under age; and; be 
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te Sides, this money belonged to myself; 
« but happily, the laws of this country, 
* with respect to French emigrants, allow 
those who reside in it the use of the 
« interest by anticipation, under no other 
* condition than that of restoring the | 
« principal to the first owner, whenever 1-8 
« he appears, and after promising upon 1 
« oath, not to take the money out of the 

* kingdom. Thus, Adolphus was secured 

„ from want, and the principal, which 
4% had remained in Mr. Burton's hands, 
< has progressively been encreased. You 
« gee, my dear friend, that heaven has 

C heard the prayers I was addressing for 1 
% my son. Ah! no doubt, the Almighty 5 — 
« also heard his wishes for his moet, { 
« when He conducted me to you. I 


4 


It is | geben "ON - Adolpled "WR 
e thought of forming apy engagement 
«with Miss Anna Burton, who indeed is 
« as beautiful as she had been represented 


„ 


ee to us: for, since my arrival, he has been 
« continually entreating me to leave 
«© London, which could offer nothing a- 
te greeable for me, and to purchase some 
4 gmall estate, where I can pass my days 
de in the midst of all my former occupa- 
tc tions. | You have proved to me, Suzette, 
« that beneficence is the greatest of all 
© virtues, and that a good heart always 
ec finds motives for never leaving off the 

& practice of it. It is certain that a coun- 


8 try life will please me very much: this 


be certainty. I derive from the pleasure 
« Adolphus promises to himself, by living 
« there with me, and we are going to think 
es geriously about this plan. Should cir- 
e cumstances one day permit, and I hope 
« they will, that Madam Depreval 
- < should come and visit me there, I shall 
er then enjoy a happiness which my heart 
te shall never. cease to wish, = see it 
® completed. = OPS Dk \ 
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IU Adieu, my truly n friend; I 
| © beg you will not miss any opportunity 
of writing to us. Your mother blesses 
s and embraces you; and she recommends 
'. © to you the exercise of. all the virtues, 
* which you find it so easy to perform. 


«, P. S. My son wanted to add a few 

lines to my letter; but I thought it best 

« for him to write to your -husband : 1 
* here enclose it to you.“ 


- Adolphus de Senneterre to Mr, Deprival, *© 


Sir, I beg to return you my most sin- 

4 cere thanks for the many favors you have 

c conferred on my mother: words are 

, « wanting to express my gratitude, but I 
« feel it shall never end but with my life; © Y 

I also beg you will impart my sentiments 

to your lady. What Madam de Sen- 
- * neterre has told me of her virtues and of 
Ther senzibility, has recalled to my mind 
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c the opinion J had conceived from her in- 
fancy; I had guessed all the good qua- 
« lities She would one day possess When 
« every thing around us has undergone - 
'< guch a change as we have been witnesses 
| © to, we may think ourselves happy to 
te find in our recollections something that 
can remind us of our former ex- 
e jgtence, ard nothing can bring it to my 
« mind under a point of view more suit- 
« able to the state of my heart, than the 
« friendship which subsists between Madam 
«© Depreval and my mother, I have the 
honor to subscribe myself, Sir, &c.” 


% 


Mr. Burton put so much zeal in his en- 
dieavours to: oblige us, 'that five weeks after 
my arrival in England, I completed the ac- 
\ © quisition-of an estate, such as I could wish 
1 in my situation, and with the sum I had it 
in: my:power to dispose of. It was only 6 
| twenty miles from London; thither ye 
dent immediately my son and I, that de 
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might be prepared to receive the Bani of 5 
that worthy merchant, -who found a plea- 
sure in testifying by this visit his good in- 
tention of keeping up the connexion which 
had been formed between us. 


On his arrival, Mr. Burton gave me a 
letter which he had received singe his de- 
parture : it was from Suzette. I seized 
the first opportunity I could find in order 
to go and read it, anxious to enjoy at the 
same time the pleasure of being with my 
new friends, and of conversing .a moment 
with the one I had left in France. 
can paint my A on reading the core 
N den ? | * 


er 89 | : 1 | | | 
"Madam Beste, to Modem de Semekerre. 4 


46 Madam, / How much should lament᷑ 
u at this moment my being separatłd from 
« you, did not the happiness which (you 
enjoy silence my regrets {'« Neher had 
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e Suzette more need of your counsels and 
* of your consolations. Mr. Depreval is 
« no more; a dreadful accident has de- 
e prived me of a husband, whom it was my 
duty to love, since he made me happy as 
« much as lay in his power. My tears 
« are sincere; you will believe it, Madam, 
« you who have witnessed his goodness to 

me; you will delieve it, when you are ac- 

* quainted with the manner of his death. 


9 
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We were no Sooner returned to Paris, 
than Mr. Depreval, struck with the deep 
__ «« melancholy which preyed upon my spi- 
tits, and which all my endeavours could 
not hide from him, thought that a fete, 

« of which I was to be the object, might 

| be the means of affording me some di- 
v version. He had compelled me to go 
| z% n balls ia thej couree. of the 
 witter, that it became indispensible for 

« us to have once in our house those by 
+ whom-we had been receiyed. I respect 


( 99 3F- 
* ed his motive, and besides, you know 
e that it was my constant practice never to 
oppose his pleasure. The preparations 
« for this fete were to him a most delight- 
ce ful occupation; it was his pride to sur- 
ce pass every thing he had seen. 51 * 
| | J. | 

<« After having taken down and rebuilt a 
“hall, in order to decorate it as he wished; 
« after having presided over the work, he 
« was examining what he had done; he 
« was enjoying it. Augustine's husband 
« was just arrived and had given me the 
« parcel he had received from you. Oh! 
e my mother, how many kisses did I im- 
« print upon those sacred lines? with what 
« ardor did I form the resolution to be al- 
« ways deserving a friendship so honourable 
« to your unfortunate daughter! Anxious 
« to deliver your son's letter to Mr, Depre- 
ce val, I flew to his closet; they told me he 
« was in the hall with some of the works 
« men; thither I ran, and kissing him in 

= | 
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« al the joy of my heart, I presented him 
te with the writing destined for him. 
« While I was readiftg it to him, a chan-. 
« delier, which the men were arranging, 
& and, under which he stood, fell down. 
. Mr. Depreval was thirown on the floor. | 
A piece of glass penetrated so deep into 
« his head, that he fainted away instantly. 
ec Bathed in his blood, I ordered him to be 
te carried upon his bed; the pain which he 
tc guffered drew from him piercing cries, 
« which went to my very soul. The sur- 
| « peons, who were immediately sent for, 
e durst not give any hopes before the 
te operation, and it was during the opera- 
t tion, and in the midst of dreadful tor- 
© tures, that my husband 8 | 
> © Alone i in u the world, whhowut relations, 
« with much too many acquaintances, and 
ct not one friend, overwhelmed by this 
sudden and violent death, I was lament- 
_ * ing my fate in any apartment, when Au- 


— 


.. 
ce gustine had the courage to come and 
« acquaint me with all the horror of my 
te Situation, Since the time when we fixed 
«our residence at Paris, Mr. Depteval 
had left off his custom of informing me 
te of his affairs, his partner having per- 
* suaded him that nothing was more ridi- 
« culous. Obliged to examine his papers, 
* and to get his clerks to show me the 
accounts, I have been soon convinced 
« that this pompous display of opulence 
e had no solid foundation. A quick cir- 
c culation of money made all those great 
« expences easy. There are many debts o.]- 
ing to him; but as he consulted his va- 
ce nity more than any other sentiment, 
<« whenever he lent money, most of the 
« bills have no real value. He also owes 
« a great deal, and as there are several 
_ & large sums in arrears due by govern- 
« ment, nothing is more difficult than the 

« $ettling of those accounts, since Mr. 
e Depréval can no longer carry on the 
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« game operations. If to all this you add 
ce the claims of his family, several indivi- 
4e duals of which have already taken their 
tt residence in my house, and look upon 
ce me as the ruin of their pretensions, or 
« as an obstacle to their rapaciousness, 
ce you will have a pretty just idea of my 
ce situation. e a 


« All i acquaintances are deserting 
« me; I am neither surprised nor grieved 
cc at this; had I been at liberty to follow 
& my own inclination, I would have been 
© beforehand with them in this desertion, 
« which-is rendered indecent only by the 
ec moment they have chosen to effect it. 
«T know, that in order to exculpate the 
« baseness of their conduct towards me, 
they say that I have ruined my husband 
0 by my pomp and coquettry; but you, 
my dear mother, have taught me that 
se ye have no better judge of our actions 
tc than conscienee, and mine is perfectly 
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te easy. Ah! were you still with me, 1 
« would not hesitate in making a total sa- 
& crifice of my right to the heirs of Mr. 
* Depreval, for I am persuaded that when 
« his affairs are settled, there will be 4 
< pretty considerable property still left, 
My diamonds alone would enable us to 
e live in that mediocrity which I have 
ce always been fond of. Advise me; what 
ce ghallꝗ do? What will become of me? 
* alone, absolutely alone in the world, at 
© my age! O my mother ! you will pity 
«your Suzette; your friendship is the only 
thing she is wishing for, and the only 
thing also whach eireumstances can never 
dy take away — her. ir 


FS, 
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| ” 1 1 il xn it an her who * 

2 been in the habit of knowing my most 

ct $ecret thoughts; I oftentimes ſeel my- 

4 self ready to yield to discouragement; 

* but, when I fix my eyes upon your por- 

trait, when I recollect what you have 
* 3 
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* been, and with what resignation you 

* have borne your fate, I recover a little 
« fortitude. - Yet, alone in the world! this 
« jdea is dreadful. Ah! had your son 
« been married to Miss Burton; I could at 
c least hope that your arms would be open 
to me: but I must not think of © I 

bo, * it but too well.” 


When I nd to the company, I en- 
deavoured as much as possible to conceal 
the grief I felt at the contents of Suzette's 
letter; but it was particularly my son's 
eyes I wished to deceive,” He knew that 
1 had heard from France, and the curiosity 
which was visible in his looks encreased 
the embarrassment of my situation. She 
is well, said I to him immediately, as I 
pressed his hand; come this evening 
ůnto my apartment, and I will give you a 
more circumstantial account.” / These few 
words. were. sufficient to calm his agita- 
tion, and we were enabled fully to. enjoy 


wh 
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the satisfaction of possessing the family 
of Mr. Burton. They did not expect 
from us any bursts of gaiety, but that soft, 
delicate friendship which only springs from 
the heart, and which was not hindered by 
the various sensations which * 8 ler- | 
ter had ene in me. n 9 

te My son, said J to Adelphus/a4 as soon 
as we were alone, these are the news I 
have received; read them, and tell 'me 
_ candidly what effect they will have on you. 
To secure your confidence, I will tell you, 


that whatever may be your projects, I ap- 


prove of them beforehand. I know what 
I have experienced for wishing to be wiser 
than you; henceforth I shall content my- 
self with giving you my advice, if you ask 
it, but never will I determine your con- 

| duct.“ $61 | 2pols 
& Woy 31d 

1 then gave into ) his nnd the fetier ot 
Madam Depreval, I looked at him wick 
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attention, while he was perusing it; but 
bis figure underwent so many changes, it 
exbibited 80 many sensations, continually 
[nceeeding-each other, and frequently all 
at the same time, that it was impossible 
for me to determine which showed itself 
the most. He was for some minutes si- 
lent, and again began to read the whole of 


N 1 eee e with 150 Saen calmness. 


| | en on: orn. 

= 6 You have 6d Madam, 2 raid he 

== at last, not to oppose my wishes in any 
thing: in your daughter's unhappy situa- 


tion, there is but one way how to proceed. 
Write to her, my dear mother ; urge her 
to come to us, and give me the en to 
n to * vol 
2127 . Us 1. f 
Ton, Adolphus 2% cried: Pe? She 
is alone in the world, Madam, and none 
but you or I can fly to her assistance.“ — 
But the danger of your going to 
Ennee f . If I considered no one but 
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myself, I would brave it without fear; but 
I do not forget what I owe to my mother,. 
and I look upon dangers as nothing, when 
compared with the motives by which I am 
actuated. However, I have no objection 
to abide by Mr. Burton's advice; we may 
consult him, if you wish it” —*© Whatever 
you please, my son, I repeat it again; but 
do you think Suzette will consent to fol- 
low you:“ —“ She no longer loves me, 
then, Madam! Your conversation had 
frequently led me to think otherwise.“ 
I remained silent. Well!” added he, 
« had she even ceased to love me, should 
that be a reason for me to alter my resolu- 
tion? Am I not indebted for my whole 
existence to the benefactress of my mo- 
_ ther? to Suzette, who has preserved her? 
who has done more - who has restored her 
to me? If were married, says she, she 
would fly-to your arms; here I'swear ig 
were er a refer necessary to her 1 
553 K Unten 
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piness and yours, I would not hesitate 2 
Single moment,” 

* Come to my arms, my son; your 
sentiments are the glory and felicity of 
your mother. Ah! I own it with joy, Su- 
zette and you were born for each other. 
= Endowed with the same sensibility, both 

Sh capable of saerificing to your duty a pas- 
3 Sion the most lively at your age, I dare 
conceive the hope that your union will 
meet with no obstacles. But where is 
the necessity of exposing yourself to fresh 
dangers? Suzette will come, do not 
doubt it; a letter from her mother will be 

ue A Nai | 


Eee” Do you believe it, Madam, vou 
that know her? A letter may mis- 
1 carry; but even should she arrive time 
enough to prevent your son from falling a 
victim to that solitude which causes his 
despair, are you not aſmid her excess ive de- 
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licacy should mislead her? She may think 
that she is indebted for your approbation 


only to my tears; she will think herself 


generous by renouncing happiness, and she 
will prolong her uncertainty and her tor- 
ments. However she may be forsaken by 
the whole world, ah! how many struggles 


will not such a woman as Suzette experi- 
ence, before she can determine to comm 
and meet a husband, if you pronounce that 


name; and if you do not pronounce it, is 
it not her duty to remain more than ever 
far from your son? In her situation, how 
many rules of worldly decorum is she not 


to observe? A heart like Suzette's. wilk 


consider them as duties, which she ought. 
to perform. Who will. be able to conquer 
her scruples, if it is not Love? Who can 


plead his own: cause before Suzette, but. 


myself? But I hardly rely upon Love 3 

what will effect her determination, what: 

indeed can alone overcome every obstacle, 

18 the 2 of danger to which L 
E 6 


9 
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Shall expose myself for her. She will fol- 
low me, for fear she should * deprive 
you of com son.“ 


— 


- 5 « Adolphus, Adolphus, 1 see it but 
too well; there is but one sentiment to 
which nothing is impossible, and that is— 
Love: You may, without any hesitation, 
add to the motives which actuate your de- 


Sire 20) go, the pleasure of seeing her the 
sooner, of witnessing the emotions with 
which the;sight- of you will inspire her, in 


short, of enjoying in its yoo extent * 
happiness oft being loved. 


93 12 Ts * 


a Well bimother, shoald Jour od as 


pirunocso nich felicity, would you blame 


him?” —# No my good friend; we will 

cumult r. Burtun, and I promise you toy 

abide hy ius dexision f He embraced me, 

andſhiremained too full of my joy, my hopes 

andmyifearsy to be able to taste any Sleepy 

A dach at hei Þiwinhed>20: pages 894 
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zette; I had long felt that our natural fe- 
licity depended on that union. She alone 
could exercise and satisfy that deep sensi- 
bility, which had ever been the principal 
feature of Adolphus's character; I had suf- 
ficiently studied her heart, to know that 
Adolphus could alone make her happy; 
and without her, or my son, my existence 
was really incomplete. This disposition 
did not calm my uneasiness about the voy- 
age, but it took away from me the power 
of opposing it. Besides, among the mo- 
tives which love had suggested to Adol- 
phus, there were several which appeared as 
plausible to myself as to him. I had pro- 
mised to abide by Mr. Burton's advice, 
and 1 waited ior 1 it with i RE v2 
140 | © ata 
| Barly the next — my son brought 
him to my apartment; he had already ace 
quainted him with his intended voyage, 
as well as the reasons that determined him 


co undertake it. Ms Burton Ao me 


\ 
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| whether I had any particular motives for 


approving that project: - for,” added he, 
5 cannot as yet see any necessity for a se- 
cond separation, and I have said so to your 


son. When a person comes to consult me, 


I think it is to have my advice, and I give 
it. I agree with you that all the senti- 
ments which make the charm of life, es- 


pecially gratitude, concur with the desire 
pyou feel of possessing Madam Depreval; 


but all this may be done by letter, and I 
give you my word that the means I shall 
employ in order to send it safe, will leave 


| you no kind of  uneasiness upon that point. 


My good friend,” said he, turning to Adol- 


phus I repeat it once more, you can be 


of no service to Madam Deprẽ val in her af- 


fairs; on the contfary, the danger to which 


She would see you exposed, would deprive 
her of that tranquillity of mind, which is 0 
necessary to her, in order to settle them some 


way or other. No doubt, the solitude in 
2 wich 5he vgs es is very unpleazant ; but yon 
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cannot hope that she will immediately ad- 
mit you to intimacy, and 1 will say that the 
hope, the certainty of coming into the arms 
of Madam de Senneterre, will alone be suf- 
fictent to calm the perturbation of her spi- 
rits. You must have a regard for her de- 
licacy, and think of your mother, To-day, 
T believe, you might, without danger, go 
all over France; but who can say that to- 
morrow, or in a week's time, you will be 
at liberty to come out of it? Those de- 
vils of your countrymen. .. . Sir!“ 
cried my son.“ Aye, aye ; I know you do 
not like to hear any body speak ill of your 
country, and you are in the right. Come; 
we will only talk of your mother. Do you 
consider alt that the uncertainty of your 
fate would occasion to her, to my family, 

to me, Sir, who feel for you the friendship 
of a father? If I had his authority, you 


should not go. The recollection of the 


past would give me courage sufficient to re- 


— 
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sist, and Madam de madre; 1. am sure, 
thinks: as I do.” 


1x06 « Sir, answered I, seeing that Adolphus 
was silent, © I dare not, indeed, have a 
will. The recollection: of the past, of 
which you avail yourself, is nevertheless 
what takes away my courage: I feel but 
too sensibly what I should suffer, if I knew 
my son exposed to the vengeance of the 
laws that proscribe him; but I feel with 
equal sensibility, that, if he were to lose a 
second time, through my fault, the oppor- 
tunity of making himself happy, his ”_ 
eee i me 2 to boon 

| S 

' _ Well, Madam, let hin e kt 
his mother, prudence, and his friends: let 
him be contented with going to wait for 
Madam Deprẽ val at the neutral port where 
she can embark for this country, and let us 


leave to that woman, whose friendship and 
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courage are known to you, the care of re· 
warding his conduct,” 


This advice was too prudent for. Adol- 
phus to reject it: it also suited me very, 
much; 1 could, without fear, entrust to 
Suzette's care my happiness and my son's 


life: it was therefore agreed that we should 


adopt this plan. Mr. Burton was to re- 
turn to London the next day, with his fa» 
mily. I gave to Adolphus, who accompa- 
nied them, the following letter, and the tears 
I shed at the moment of his departure, told 
him, better than any words I might have 


made use of, that my future Ang * | 


e upon his. 


Madam a Fenneterre 10 Madam Done, 


How could my beloved daughter be- 
« lieve herself alone in the world? Have 
«.] then ceased to exist? And must my 
son be unhappy, that Suzette may find an 
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0 
a Hs at her mother's.? Ah! my friend, 

I have so often lamented my having op- 
e posed a marriage, which alone could 
* make the happiness of two beings, 'in 
« whom' are centered all my affections, 
te that you will not punish me again by a 


refusal. Have I not been sufficiently so 
«by the departure of Adolphus, by the 


* tears which you wished to conceal from 
me, and of which it was 80 easy for me 
a; "to _ the , , 1 


ww 


15 u Friend, I have read in your heart, 


and ie is upon — heart alone that I 


< now depend. As. yet, you have lived 
« only to perform sacred and painful du- 
ce ties; the time is come when they all will 
« accord with your happiness. Come, my 
«friend, come to receive at the altar a 


4 name which my gratitude has long since 


* given you. We ask no fortune, we want 


- « Suzette only. I feel, my dear daughter, 


hom much your delicacy will have ta 


4 


«© suffer; I know that I myself ought to 
«© go and fetch you; but there are situa- 
« tions, and such is mine, before which 
ce every consideration prescribed by r 

« will N vanuh. 4 „ a9! 
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« n on her knees does your mo- 
« ther beg of you the happiness of her son; 
tc will you deny her, when you are informed 
« that this son, who never ceased to love 
« you, who adores in you the person that 
« gaved me from humiliation, is determin- 
cc ed, if you should hesitate a moment, to 
e go himself, and claim your hand at the 
te risk of his life? Well, that project, 
ce which will make you shudder, has re- 
e ceived my consent; so true it is that. 
te death appears to us both far preferable to 
« the grief of living without you. Adieu, 
c& my friend; it.is Adolphus has taken upon 
himself to transmit to on: the > prajer of 
E pes mother,” > | 


\ 
\ - 


% 


a | | 
P. S. Lest your modesty should make 
4 you apprehend that you owe this step of 
© mine only to my son's love and my gra- 
« titude, I will tell you that we have con- 
 « gulted Mr. Burton, from whom we have 
« concealed nothing, since your widow- 
hood. This respectable man says, that, 
<;were he a peer of the realm, if he could 
meet with another Suzette, he would pre- 
e fer her for his son's wife; but thatthere 
« are not two * — found; ben are his 


ö 65 oF, BONT-$:3 Err ry ie . n 
Abi, te Madam. Dept. 


tc „Madam, The enclosed letter Crow my | 
ec mother will inform you that she and Mr. 
Burton have alone prevented me from 
r braving every danger in order to go and 
& throw myself at your feet. I know not 
har hope inspired me at the moment I 
e was forming this project; but, on ap- 
te proaching nearer to you, that I might 
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* gooner learn the determination of my 
te fate, hope has forsaken me. In fact, how 
ce shall I believe that she whom I have 
e abandoned, whom suffered to be sacri- 
« ficed, will now trust to my love and unite 


* her destiny with mine? Will you recol- 


ce lect, Suzette, (excuse me for making use 
of a name, which is so dear to me) that 
© never did a single look from you permit 
© mei to guess whether you were sensible to 
« the passion of the unfortunate Adol- 
« phus? Ah! had I been so happy as to 
ce interest you, had my anxious heart been 
t enabled to conceive the least hope, had 
& a declaration from Suzette put a stop to 
* my flight, I swear by all the torments I 
& I have endured since my fatal departure, 
« that no power on earth, no consideration 
ce whatever. could have dissolved an union 
tte formed by love. But you know not that 


ee jimperious sentiment, which Cares the 


« soul beyond itself, which masters every 


« thought, and uniting our whole exist 
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© ence to thatof the beloved object, decides 


«* the happiness or misery of our life. You 
<« have never loved, Suzette, L have said so 

« to myself a thousand times, since our 
« Separation; you seem to be born for 
« virtue, for friendship, but not to share 


the love you inspire. What then shall 


e be my future fate? what will become of 
© my mother, if you are resolved to for- 


« gake vs? I] dare not carry my looks in- 


eto ame, 


e But how ein I speak to you about my- 


r gelf, when your situation, your misfor- 
'« tunes should alone occupy my thoughts | 


« My mother offers you an asylum'; the 
friendship subsisting between both would 
« not suffer you to hesitate a moment, if 
te ghe was alone, or if I was... . . Suzette, 
« I dare not finish a sentence which a cold 
« hand has traced in your-last letter. I, 


married! Ah! when so many obstacles 


« forbade me even hope, I had taken my 


— 
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ce golemn oath never to unite my destiny 


te to that of another woman; my recollec- 


e tions were alone sufficient to the happi- 


FX. 


e ness or misery of the remainder of my 


life. However, Madam, were my pre- 
« gence to be a hindrance to the felicity 


* which you promise yourself by living 


_ «« with my mother, speak; provided you be 


c happy, there is no kind of sacrifice I am 


* not prepared to accompligh, You, Su- 


« zette: you alone are what employs my 


« thoughts, what has employed them, and 
will not cease to employ them to the last 


* moment of my life. Could I but ex- 
< press the purity of my feelings, I pre- 


« $Sume to think that you would be soften- 
ed. Was it me I was pitying since our 
« Separation? Was it for my happiness 1 


« was trembling? Oh! no, my fate was 


« determined; but I knew Suzette's deli- 
« cacy, and the. fear that a marriage in 


« which she had not been consulted $2009 


«* Dreadful recollection ! Madam, hae 
* eine —» 49 


» | 
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et pity RY me! I wait your orders, I wait 


« with” as. much impatience as terror the 


e gentence you are going to pronounce, 
c Suzette, Suzette, the life of the wretched 


« Bk, rope rests in nn, hands.“ Fe 


"= kat remained eng in the country, hav- 


ing refused the offer which Mr. Burton had 
made to leave with me one of his daugh- 


ters, whose society would please me most. 
There are situations, in which solitude is less 


irksome than those diversions in which we 
must partake through complaisance, and 


yet have no effect upon the thoughts which 


continually agitate our minds. The nearer 


I $aw the approach of happiness, the great- 
er was my fear, on considering all the chances 


Which might impede it, ot perhaps destroy 
it for ever.” My son had written to me; to 
say that his voyage had been quick; I was 
counting the moments with impatience; at 


Jad, I: saw him return - and without Su- 


nette. It would be — for me to 


6 2 
deſcribe the effect this had upon me. He 
perceived it, and hastened to comfort me 
by ſaying he had obeyed Madam Deprẽ- 
val's orders. At the same time, he gave 
me the two following letters. 


Madam Depreval to Mr. de Senneterre, 


« Sir, I have received your mother's _ 


e jetter, and hasten to answer it; I send it 

to you unsealed, that you may not accuse 
me of being silent about your's. Tou 
6 cannot have forgot how little time has 


« elapsed since the death of a husband: 


« hose goodness has often consoled me 
« for the misfortunes inseparable from life. 


| © If I possess over you so much command 
< as you say, you will not deny the request 
60 make, that you 80 and Carry that letter 


« to my benefactress. Believe me, Sir; 
your project of coming to France has 


« made a lively impression upon me, and 
I could never forgive myself for having 


L. 


exposed you to dangers, the bare men- 
tion of which makes my heart shudder 
* _ instant. 


® 4 


bad 


Madam 3 to Madam de Senneterre. 


e Is it you, my mother, that can ask on 
L your knees that I should make the hap- 
«©-piness of your son, that I should go and 
Jive always, always with my benefac- 

<-tress? Is it me, you ask? Suzette, who 
* would have thought herself but too 
happy in being your servant, and whom 
e single mark of your kindness is suffi- 

* cient to comfort in all her miseries! O, 
Madam, you tell me that you have read 
0 in my heart; alas l I was afraid of read- 
ing in it myself, and too well do I feel 
it that there are sentiments impossible to be 
et overcome and to be concealed from the 
n eyes of friendship. I should never for- 
| . give my weakness, did not your good 
ness W * me, 
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«* that, at least, I have done every thing 
& that lay in my power to fulfil my duty to 
te my husband; Madam de Senneterre's 


.* approbation, more than my own reflec- 


« tions, prevents my blushing at the recol- 
* lection of my feelings, 


6 „ Doubtless, you are well acqualiaht 
c. with the heart of Suzette, since, but too 


e certain of the sentiments which have al- 


« ways animated her, you have expressed a 


e fear that she would refuse to go and live 


« with you. But, Madam, without being 


* proud of the praises your goodness la- 


« vishes upon me, I will silence every thing 
* that is personal, and assure you, that a 


z” Wh command, nay, a wish from my mother, 


ce will ever be the only rule of my conduct. 


e Suzette shall go, she shall throw herself 
e at your feet, and return you thanks for 
6 your kindness. But, Madam, will you 

think it extraordinary that I should re- 


« quest your son will not wait my arrival, 
. : 


« ao Y)- 


ae and that I beg you will come and meet 
. me in London? I want to see you 
<« alone, or at least, in the midst of Mr. 
e s family. I so far rely upon your 
e gomplaisance in this respect, that I shall 
„ not wait for your answer. I must like- 
wise beg leave to say, that, as I dare not 
les foresce how, Mr, de Senneterre will act, 


Lam fully determined not to acquaint 


e him with the place I shall embark at, and 
dit would be the more imprudent in him 
to come to Paris at this moment, as he 


-o would not find me there. I Kno not 


when I shall return thither; not even 
140 whether L aball. 8⁰ ab al Nw" mnde- 
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1. 5 RR my mother, my — 


* farewel for still very little time; and 


+*© then, constantly by you, she whom you 


have raised up to you, will learn by your 


example how to make herself beloved by 


those who would have united their des- 
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* tiny to her own. Ah [ Madam, how my 
„ heart is panting at this idea! Is it true 


< that I shall have it my power to make . 


him happy ?” 


« Always Suzette !” I exclaimed, as 500m: - 


a8 1 had read her letter. Oh! yes, mo- 


ther,“ answered Adolphus; © always the 


same: making no sacrifice to love, and yet 


forcing him who loves her to adoration, to 
respect her will, and to admire even her 
cruelty. Such have I seen her seven years- 
ago, such do I see her ou? n 
Me set t off foe 3 the” OTE 
week; Adolphus thought he was hastening. 


the time by yielding to his impatience. 


The happy day at length arriyed, and we 
were all united. Mr. Burton and: his 


| Wife were pleased to lead Suzette to the 


altar. Her modesty, her $ensiþility, and 


pl ho graces. spread: all over e | 


. 1 


mY 
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| justißed all the e we had Nn 
A her. 4 


| Before s the left France, she had provided 
foi Augustine and her husband; she had 


CEA 101 come tou settlement with the heirs of Mr. 


-Depreval, and her fortune, which my son 
leit to her entire disposal, was put into 
lib Hands of the worthy merchant who had 
ANY her father at the altar, 


We soon nga to ths habieetion 
which? had purchased from the wreck of 
my former opulence. There, between 
friendship, love, and all the sentiments 
which attach to life A dolphus, his wife and 

1, we enjoy A tranquillity, which has cost 
dus so many tears, regretting neither riches 
nor titles, so often rendered painful by the 
Auties which they impose on their pos- 
sessors. | Suzette, forgetting that we owe 
© Her. our happiness, behaves herself as. if 


« * * 
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She were indebted to us for her own, and 
by all her actions compels. us to repeat 


every day, with pleasure renewed :. © . 
ways, always Suzette I 
k 4 
THE END. F 
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